








SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 


Presidential Candidates—The New York Post Office—Plans for 
Panama Canal Work—The Morros Still Fighting—Cuba’s Isle of 
Pines—Latin America—Elections in France—The Russo-Japanese War 


“* & 


The Democrats and the Presidency. ..... . » A PUBLICIST 
My Thought of Thee (Poem)... . . . MARGARET B. CABLE 
How to Write a Naval Strategic Article. . . CHARLES NOBLE 
Tibet and Its Borderland. . . . . SARAH DOUGLASS McMAHON 
Fancy and Imagination (Poem). ..... . . HENRY AUSTIN 
How to See the Fair. ....... . .WILLIAM L. SAUNDERS 
The United States Delegates. . ... . . IDA HUSTED HARPER 
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EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS: 
The Western Union and Pool Rooms Canada in the Twentieth Century 
Women as Property In Famine Land 
Connectionalism Sir Mortimer 


Captain Mahan Singoalla 
Cost of Living The Evolution of the Soul 


Pictures for the Poor, Etc. The Commuters, Etc. 
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Insurance, Financial, Etc. 
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SLLLAANAKAKKAKANANNN 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


— TO THE— 


WORLD’S FAIR 


SHORTEST LINE QUICKEST TIME 
ST. LOUIS LIMITED 


28 Hours and Thirty Minutes from New York to St. Louis 


Parlor, Smoking, Dining, Drawing-Room Sleeping, Compartment and Observa. 
tion Cars, Stenographer, Ladies’ Maid, Barber and Bath Room 
THREE OTHER THROUGH FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


— Rates from New York — 
Season Tickets, $38.80; Sixty Day Tickets, $32.35; Fifteen Day Tickets, $26.25 
PROPORTIONATE RATES FROM OTHER POINTS 


J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent 
























FISK & ROBINSON 








it SCHOOL 





k 
BANKERS dlh 
HIGH ol 
Government Bonds EQUATORIAL * TELESCOPE 
AND OTHER WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
Investment Securities As Supplied to Many High Schools 


throughout the Country. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE i | ; SCOPI S 





$5 Cedar Street 28 State Street For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 
NEW YORK BOSTON From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO, 
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L New York. ; Philadelphia. 




















59 Fifth Avenue, 1010 Chestnut Street, 
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THE NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 

















THOMAS 
NELSON 
PAGE 


EDITH 
WHARTON 


JAMES B. 
CONNOLLY 

Author of 

“Out of Gloucester ”’ 
HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN 


MARY TAPPAN 
WRIGHT 


A. T. 
QUILLER- COUCH 


FRANCES 
POWELL 


BEATRIX 
DEMAREST 
LLOYD 

HAROLD STEELE 
MACKAYE 


W. A. FRASER 


ANNA A. 
ROGERS 


A. E. 
THOMAS 


BRED IN THE BONE 


Ready this week. These stories, which have in largest measure all 
of the author’s distinguished qualities, show him in his full maturity. 
Illustrated, $1.50 . 


THE DESCENT OF MAN 


‘ Characteristically clever.”.—New York Globe. 
“The best collection of short stories Mrs. Wharton has thus far pub- 
lished ” 12m0, $1.50 


THE SEINERS 


Mr. Connolly’s daring sail-carrying Gloucester skippers here pla 
their parts in a romance of sailor’s Jove and prowess which will ran 
with the small group of LASTING SEA FICTION, . 











TOMASO’S FO RTU N E and other stories 





“ Good stories, well told..—New York Evening Post. 
“He never wrote a better book."—New York Tribune. 12mo, $1.50 


THE TEST 


“ A remarkable story of conscience.”—Wew York Sun. 
‘‘ Intense human interest holds one to the last paragraph.”—S?. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 12mo, $1.50 


FORT AMITY 


A brilliant novel of adventure in the French and Indian War, full of 
exciting action 12mM0, $1.50 


THE BY-WAYS OF BRAITHE 


A novel of suting plot and alluring mystery by the author of “The 
House on the Hudson.” I2mo, $1.50 


THE PASTIME OF ETERNITY 


‘A story that is decidedly out of the common.”—W. Y. Zug. Mail. 
“There is quality and distinction."—N. Y. Zug. Post. 12mo, $1 50 


THE PANCHRONICON 


“Truly a Stecktonian conceit, one diverting situation following 
another.”— Washington Star. I2mo, $1.50 


BRAVE HEARTS 


The very romance of the horse-race saturates the pages of this most 
entertaining book. 12m0, $1.50 


PEACE AND THE VICES 


“A story of life in our own navy, which shows a thorough knowledge 
of service conditions.’—Army and Navy Journal. 


CYNTHIA’S REBELLION 


A brilliant story of a summer courtship with all the modern complica- 
aaa, I2mo, $1.50 





























CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - NEW YORK 
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20 PAGE 


SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE 


PRINTED IN COLOR 
AND HALF TONE 


Containing high-class fiction by 
well-known authors, with hand- 


some picture on separate sheet. 


FREE 


WITH THE 


New York 
TRIBUNE 


EVERY SUNDAY 


Supply limited—Order from 
your newsdealer at once. 


It Fills the Bill 


This is the business man’s 
verdict concerning the 


New 
Remington 
Billing 
Typewriter 


It writes neat,compact, legible bills, 
with twice the speed of the pen. 
Adaptabie to all billing systems. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YOR(G. 








A History of . 
Our Own Times 


Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent is well worth pre- 
serving. Beginning with 1904, we 
shall divide the fifty-two issues into 
two volumes, separately and com- 
pletely indexed. 
If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for six 
months, in good condition, with $x. 50, we will return, charges 
paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues (without the 


advertising pages), attractively bound with marbled board 
sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York. 
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Have You 


the literary columns of 
The Evening Post? . 





Recently Seen % 


Do You Realize 


that it has added many 
new features to this 
department ? ° ° 














A few of these are a monthly literary letter from London 
by Andrew Lang, another from Paris by Stoddard 
Dewey, and one from Berlin by His Excellency Max 
Von Brandt, formerly German Ambassador to China, 
and others, which appear in the Saturday issues. 











BUY IT 





Prompt book reviews and the best literary news will be found in 


Eoening Post 


and 


READ IT 











ANTSED.—sctive, educated men of business ability whu 
= arn $40 a week or more; give age. references, 
DUDD, MEAD & CO. New York. 


EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 


Next school year opens Bone 3, it. 29, et For full information, ap- 
ply to MRS. ROBERT PORT 











Massachusetts 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HARVARD MEDIGAL SCHOOL. 


Open only to Bachelors ot Arts, Science, or Philosephy, 
and Persons of Equivalent Standing. 
The course of study required for the degree of M.D. is of four 


years’ duration. The next w= begins Sept. 29, 1904, and ends on 
the last Wednesday in June, 1905. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES IN MEDICINE. 

Courses of instruction are offered for graduates of recognized 
medical schools, and are given in all the subjects of practical and 
scientific medicine. 

The extensive laboratories of the school are inferior to none, and 
the clinical advantages afforded by the hospitals of Boston are 
unequaled in quality and extent. 

SUMMER COURSES. 

During the summer, courses in many branches of practical and 
scientific medicine are given to both medical students and graduates. 

Facilities for research work are offered in all of the laboratories. 


For detailed announcements address 


DR. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, 
Harvard Medical School, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


ear courses of study leading to the di of 8.B, in 
Electrical E Seinfag an 


offers four- 
on ~ La 





Students are admitted to to regular standing Dy pa A, ‘and by by 
transfer from other Schools or Colleges. A ts 
may be admitted without examination. 

oa a se to the Secretary, J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, 


Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. SamMvuEL V. Couz, A.M., D.D. 


70th year begins Sept. 14, 1904. Endowed college preparatory 
Certificates to College. Advanced courses for high-school 
ates and others. Art in music. Experienced teachers. 
french and German. Gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis 
basket-bail, golf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 
beautiful, within ig miles of Boston. For Catalogue and views 
address WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL, "4"4,, 


Summer Camp in Maine, 








A Superior School for Boys. 
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ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A School for Beye. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arte. A new Gymnasium. Strong teachers. 
farnest Boys. Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American 
ideals. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Admission on certificate. Courses of three years leading to 
bachelor’s degree. Faculty of 2 men in 11 de ments. Tuition, 
$50 od ear. A college devoted to work. Forinformation write to 

rofessor R. C. BENTLEY, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 








New Hampshire 
THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 
124th year opens Sept. 14th, 1904. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 








New York 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address 


OquaGa LAKE, N. Y. 


Forest Park Camp 
4 hours from New York; Boys 10 to 21; Fourth year; All 
sports; Tutoring if desired; Careful supervision; M.D.in camp: 
en weeks, $100; Illustrated booklet. 
CALVIN L. LE WIS, A.M., 107 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 


THE PRESIDENT. 








New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


Terms, $700. Fall term begins September 2th, 1904. 


FOR 
BOYS. 








‘Stone Upon Stone’”’ 


is not only the translation of its name, 
but describes the thorougl., conser- 
vative building of character and 
education given : 


ban to 

School for Girls [*32¥'yor- 
: Special attention given to the acquirement 
of grace, dignity and refinement of bearing 
and manner. Certificate admits to leading col- 


leges. Advanced courses in Art and Music. Fully 
equipped gymnasium, 37th year. Year book with 

views of the sche ol on application. 
Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal, Ossini , N.Y. 


Adirondack 
Summer School 





the-Had 














Ohio 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 

OXFORD, OHIO 
Delightful location in the beautiful Miami 
Valley, of south-western Ohio, one hour from 
Cincinnati, on Monon and Vandalia Express 
routes. Full classical courses and many 
electives. Superior advantages in Art, 
Piano, Pipe-Organ, Voice and Violii. Special 
attention to physical culture. Campus of 
over 200 acres. Fiftieth year begins Sept. 
7, 1904. Number limited to 250. Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., - President. 
Theological Seminary —___—_— 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


72nd year opens Sept. Strong courses with special advantages 
in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prot. E. I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1904-05, Now Ready. 
HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
EUROPE Five specially arranged and personally 
conducted tours from $218 and upwards, 


including all expenses. Send for pamphiet, BAKER & GIBSON, 
Tourist Managers and Urganizers, 93-99 Nassau Street, New York. 




















UNIVERSITY TOURS IN EUROPE. 


Unparalleled leadership: slow routes: twenty members: moder- 
ate terms. Two sailings in an Weekly in June and July. Write 
or wire for details of an entire Taw kind of travel. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
202% Clarendon St., Boston. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late firat Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town. N. Y., State Hospital; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 


R oO x M Oo Woodland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
° A wild, quiet retreat, Modern 

ouse. Open all seasons. Write for 

Booklet. Lodges, Tents and Camp sites also offered. 


CAMP POKEGAMA, \N@ETHEEN 


MINNESOTA. 
A Summer Home for Boys; Third Season; All Sports; Careful 
supervision ; Prices moderate ; Illustrated booklet. 
SLACK, 735 Olive 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 

















THE HAMILTON, “Ayer7o’ 


R = Park, 14th and i Ste, N. W. 
Pea me and transient hotel conducted on American plan. 
= deled en 





THE 1 and College Preparatory Courses. 
For Girls. poaenape Lan receention' grous s. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and S6th Sts., New York City. 
ERS to hold thirteen copies of THE InpE- 
BIND PENDENT will be furnished by us at 


te of 85 cents each, postage included. 
— THE INDEPENDENT. 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 











vate 
es, . Speeial 
Send for circular. Irvine O. BALL. 


THE SAGAMORE, 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


famed for beauty of its environments, the bigh character of its 
equipment and superiority of its cuisine; launches, hoats, golt 
tennis, billiards, bowling; long distance telgppene and telegraph, 
in the office. M.O. BROWN. Proprtetor, 1170 Broadway, room 502, 
New York. After June 1, Sagamore P.O., Lake George, N. Y 
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Bry ana SUMMER HOMES 


Invigor=- 


Social and ating IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Scenic Atmos- of Orange, Sullivan, » Ulster and Deleware Opnien. Z. N. Y., on the 
estern Ra 
Genter MAP LEW O Op phere. SUMMER (OME for our family in a region of absolute we seeking 8 
mi MOMAMA cy Fever, | | firclraes bie une se Mules dietncs aad inte ars 
u 
White AND COTTAGES ag Fever, ieee? siae ieee sie eater et bev sndersigned, ot or 
untains vite baie, hysicians, then send 6 cents f e unders 
" PS Shy oes | | Sheenpinael puerta ee E 
° 
any oe 900 Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with their location. rates 
SUPERIOR GOLF LINKS of hoard, Py facilities, attractions, etc. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broad- 
way, ew Y 


8 Park 
MAPLEWOOD GOTTAGE | | no br koe testis! 1am mie ag We 


Bensly eqpedtte, Accommodates 130. Moderate rates. Opens — iad 182 5th Av.; ticket offices, Franklin and West 42d St. 
June ° 


tN “BROO YN: 4 Court St.; 860 Fulton St.; 390 Broadway; 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND INFORMATION. Fagle Office oats a mete ot reduced rates will bo ook at 435 
Ma h Excursion tic! at redu rai 
Leon H. CILLEy, Manager. aa ath F Broadway, 56 Beaver St., Fe erry, offices and 4 Court 
DESIRABLE COTTAGES TO RENT 8t., . eoakion. giving an opportunity of personally a su 
Booking N. Y. Office, 3 Park Place. mer home, and also enjo mg a day" "sfentog in thls del gntf ul region 
Tickets good a ag A _— Sam. a '_—— 8t., N.Y 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK SUMMER. | LAKE CHAMPLAIN and 


Tbecteased ook with complete, lst 

omple 
BOSTON HOMES of hotels and boarding houses. Board 
id IN M ta sok and upward. Mailed 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors, | | VERMONT | *: WBUCLESTONE, §: B.A. 


D2 NOVA SCOTIA TOURS a2 


Small parties refined people with whom you will quickly feel the “comradeship” of travel. * 
TOURS—18 Days, Boston to Boston. One in July and one in August. 
OUR ELEVENTH SEASON. TERMS VERY REASONABLE 
Write for Illustrated Circular giving full particulars. 
EDITOR “EDUGATION” - = = 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


€6é 99> 
Red D Line THE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
of Passenger on every alternate Saturday 


: f New York for Vene- 
and United States me aiica Sen pom 


Mail Contract Porto Rico, on their outward 


and homeward trips. They 
Steamers. are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 
smoHing rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade declis and every approved modern appliance for 
safety, speed and comfort. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 
135 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 
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DULUTH: 


IMITED 


i New Fast 
Electric-Lighted Train 


throughsolid without change between 
Chicago, Superior and Duluth, with 
all modern devices for the safety 
and comfort of patrons. Buffet 
smoking and library car, Booklovers 
Library, Pullman drawing-room 
sleeping cars, free reclining chair 
cars and day coaches and excellent 
a la carte dining car service. 

Electric lighted throughout, with 
individual reading lamps in every 
berth. 

Leaves Chicago 10.00 p. m. daily. 
Pullman sleeping cars and free 
reclining chair cars to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis also on this train. 


The Best of Everything. 


W. 8B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 


NW266 CHICAGO. 

















‘“* Pillar’d around by piening hills, 
Robed in the drapery of descending floods ” 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 





One of the natural wonders of the 
world. A charming place at any 
season of the year, reached from 
every direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A visit to the Falls is an object 
lesson in Geography ; an exhibi- 
tion of landscapes that no painter 
can equal, and a glimpse of the 
latest developments of the in- 
dustrial world. 


A copy of Four-Track Series No. 9, “‘ Two Days at 
Niagara Falis,” will be sent free, upon receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York 














ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day 7B 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


order. panes 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 








Fr 23SIXTH AVENUE. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 





LEWIS & CONGER 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 
BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Oe Cooking Utensils, Housecieaning Articles 

Crockery, Fireproof Earthen and Porce Cook 
Ware, China and Giass, Sanitary Articles for sick room an 
nursery, Water Coolers, Ice Cream Fteezers, Clothes W - 
ers, Fire Goods, Wooden and Willow Ware, Fire Sets, And- 
irons and Fenders in Brass and Iron, Cedar and Camphor 
Wood Trunks, Carpet Sweepers, etc., etc. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for the past quarter century. 
Goods delivered tree to any eey* ot the ‘**‘ Greater 


New r or caretally pac and delivered at 
stations within 100 miles. 


York,’ 
1 
130 and 132 West 42d Street 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 
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COLDWELL 


LAWN \\\ MOWERS 
seca | 
a “ | 


| 


HAND HORSE STEAM ALL GRADE 


Used exclusively on the Farks of Greater 
New York, Bufitlo, Chicago and many 
other principal cities, as well as by the 
leading Golf Clubs in the United States. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





The Secret 
of the “tidy” appearance 


of hundreds of men to- 
day lies in a pair of 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 


home. Only barbers 
§ used to have clippers but now they’re becomin 
as common in homes as acomb or a curler—an< 
as necessary. Clip ~~ beard and your boy’s 
y hair. Wife trim the back of your nec when it 
‘) becomes“ woolly.” Try hardware stores for Coates 
§ “Easy-Running.” If thc> haven’t them send to us. 
( Send name on postal for prices, etc. 
| Coates Clipper Co., - Worcester, Mass. 
Ge 
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s 
tis Daus’* Tip-Top? 
~ TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest devicefor 
povreteenante 
saa euraeees meee 
cap siz a 
X ten Co} days? erie. J 
Re) Price $7.50 less 

A» SWB discount of 33144, or $5 net 

THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


eS 
(COMPETENT, reliable, experienced Newf'England: woman 
J 


desires position as housekeeper. Reliable references. 
“ Address “F. ER.’ INDEPENDENT, New York City. 
Nae ey 


OBITUARY 


ALFREDERIGK SMITH HATGH, 
At Tarrytown, N. Y., Friday, May 13, in the 75th year of 
his age. Funeral services at the residence of his daughter, 
Mrs. Robt. A. Patteson, Tarrytown, on Sunday, May 15th, at 
3.80 P.M. Train leaves Grand Central Station at 2.10 P. M. 
Burlington, Vermont, and Essex County, N. Y. papers 
please copy. 











READING NOTICES 


FURMAN BOILER. 

The Herendeen Manufacturing Company have recently 
issued a very attractive catalogue of their new Furman 
Boiler and it should be seen by all interested in boilers 
(steam and hot water). It is extensively illustrated and 
will be sent upon request to any one addressing The Heren- 
deen Manufacturing Company, No, 15 Cherry Street, 
Geneva, N. Y 


EIGHTH GOUNGCIL OF THE ALLIANGE. 

The Eighth Council of the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches throughout the World hoiding the Presbyterian 
System wili meet at Liverpoo], England, on June 28th, 1904, 
and will continue in session until July 6th. 

The opening sermon will be fe by the Rev. John 
Watson, DD., pastor of the fton Park Presbyterian 
Church, Live 1. The sessions of the Council will be 
held in the Phi monic Hall. The General Secretary, Rev. 
George D. Mathews, D.D., will be found every day after 
June ist, 1904, in his office, in the Common Hail, Hackin’s 
Hey, KK “wy the Exchange Building, Liverpool, In 
behalf of the Alliance. Wm. Henry Roberts, American 
Secretary. 


REDUGED RATES TO ATLANTIC GITY 











For the benefit of those desiring to attend the meeting of 
the American Medical Association at Atlantic City, June7 
to 10, and the session of the American Academy of Med- 
icine at the same place, June 4 and 6, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets to Atlantic 
City from all stations on its lines west of Downingtown and 
Avondale, north of Parker Ford, south of Newark and 
Porter, Del., and north and east of Trenton, Windsor, and 
Toms River, N. J., exclusive, at rate of single fare plus 
$1.00 for the round trip. Tickets will be sold June 1, 2, 3,5, and 
6, good returning leaving Atlantic City June 4 to 13, in- 
clusive. Tickets will be es to stop over at Philadelphia 
on going trip within limit of June 6, and at Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, on return trip within the final limit on de- 

sit at stop-over point. All tickets must be deposited 

ediately on arrival at Morris Guards’ Armory, 12 South 
New York Avenue, Atlantic City. Regular excursion tickets 
at usual rates will be sold from the points named above and 
from all intermediate points to Atlantic City. —Adv. 


WALTER BAKER 8 GO.’S BOOTH 
WORLD’S FAIR, ST. LOUIS 


The progats included within the great Exposition 
at St. Louis are so extensive that many of the visit- 
ors can hardly do more than take in the palatial 
structures in which the various exhibits are classi- 
fied and arranged. The displays in the smaller out- 
side buildings, however attractive and instructive, 
must necessarily be passed by; and in view of this 
the Walter Baker Co. decided to erect a handsom 
booth in a conspicuous position within the Agricul- 
tural ——— where every visitor will have an op- 
portunity, wi hout going out of the way, to see the 
great variety of their products and learn how they 
are made and served in the best way. The booth oc- 
cupies a space of over 2,000 square feet on the cen- 
tral aisle, near the main entrance, facing the Admin- 
istration Building. The colors used on the outside 
and inside harmonize with the surroundings, and the 
fittings and furnishings are pleasing to the eye and 
admirably adapted for their purpose. On the first 
floor there will be an attractive display of cocoa and 
chocolate, from the pods containing the beans to -the 
finest products therefrom, in a variety of forms for 
eating, drinking and cooking. An attractive booklet, 
specially printed for this fair, containing a very com- 
plete collection of choice recipes by Miss Parloa and 
other well-known teachers and writers, will be given 
to all lady visitors. A miniature set of chocolate ma- 
chines will be erected on this floor, giving a good idea 
of the machinery used in the mills of this corporation 
at Dorchester and Milton, Mass. On the second floor 
of the booth sweet chocolate put up in various artis- 
tic forms will be sold; and every afternoon a lectu: 
and demonstration will be given by Miss Blizabeth K. 
Burr, who has had a long and valuable experience in 
the preparation of the Walter Baker goods for domes- 
tic use. Their famous Breakfast Cocoa and Vanila 
Chocolate will be served by young women dressed in 
the costume of Liotard’s picture of “La Belle Choc- 
olatiere,” the registered trade-mark of the Walter 
Baker Co. The representative of the com who 

charge of the exhibit will be pleased to receive 
and entertain visitors connected with the press or the 
grocery trade. 
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It is Accident or Disease Only that 
puts Horse Hair on the Market 


Not a Pleasant Thought to Dream Upon. 
Did You Sleep on a Hair Mattress Last Night? 


Mr. N. PASHKOW is a mattress renovator, of Newark, N.J. He issues a circular booming his 
method and its necessity. He probably knows his business, and he says: *‘Hair is animal matter 
and is continually decaying. It is not healthy to sleep upon a mound of decayed animal 
matter’’—all of which is very true. It explains why more than 200 people a day order an 


Express 


Ostermoor Mattress*15."=. 


Each OsTERMOOR mattress is built—not stuffed. In all respects practically un-wear-out-able, 
retaining its shape and elasticity under all sorts of conditions and hard usage. Hand-laid sheets of 
downy softness, each of the full size, are care- 

a fully compressed into the tick. The OSTERMOOR 

2 tt inches wide $8, 35 Patent Elastic Felt is purity itself, germ-free and 30 Nights’ FREE Trial 


vermin-proof. OSTERMOOR mattresses cannot Sleep on the OsTERMOOR 
3 test wide, 30 1bs. 10.00 | get lumpy, never need renewing; an occasional — — oe — a 
S feet 6 inches wide, |] .70 | sun-bath is all they require. The tick can be | honed for, if one aa ie 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 | taken off and washed whenever soiled. lieve it to be the equal in 


4 fect 6 inches wide, 15 00) cleanliness, durability and 
45 lbs. ” 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. Send for Book, Mailed Free ae py 7 po: 


Express Charges Prepaid. can get your money back 
In two parts, so cents extra. by return mail—“no ques- 
Special sizes at special prices. Our ¢6-page book, “The Test of Time,” not enly treats | tions asked.” 
exhaustively the mattress question, but also describes an 
illustrates (with scores of pictures), OstERMooR Cushions 
and Pillows, for Window Seats, Cozy Corners, Hall Benches and Easy Chairs; Boat Cushions, 
Carriage Cushions, Church Cushions—we have cushioned 25,000 Churches. It is an ency- ent ELASTic » 
clopzdia of comfort and good taste—may we send it? Your name ona postal will do. It prt Eg enes aann 
costs us 25 cents, but you are welcome to it—even if you send from curiosity alone, ? 

Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the “just as good kind.” Ask to see the name 
“OsTERMOOR™ and our trade-mark label, sewn on the end. Show them you can’t and won’t 
be fooled. It’s not Fe/¢ if_it’s not an Ostermoor. Mattresses expressed, prepaid by us, 
same day check is received. Estimates on cushions and samples of coverings by return mail, 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 106 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Survey of the World 


Friends of Judge Parker 
say that the support of 
Indiana’s delegation 
points to his nomination on the second 
ballot. In the Indiana convention, by 
a vote of 954 to 468, a resolution of in- 
structions for Parker and in favor of 
the unit rule was adopted, altho all the 
influence of Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hearst 
had been exerted to prevent such ac- 
tion. Hearst carried only one of the 
thirteen district conventions, but un- 
der the unit rule the two delegates 
from that district will be required to 
vote for Parker. There was a notable 
demonstration in favor of McClellan 
in the convention when one of the 
speakers mentioned his name. Since 
the adjournment of the Indiana con- 
vention, supporters of Judge Parker 
claim 494 votes for him on the first bal- 
lot, altho only 128 delegates have been 
instructed to vote for him. Instruc- 
tions have been given, however, in the 
so-called doubtful States of New York, 
Indiana and Connecticut, and it is as- 
sumed not only that the votes of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania will be cast 
for him, but also that instructions in 
his favor will be given in the Southern 
States whose conventions have not 
yet been held. It is predicted that at 
least 196 votes will be added on the 
second ballot, thus giving him 690, or 
23 more than the needed two-thirds of 
the convention. Many contests will be 
brought before the Credentials Com- 
mittee by the followers of Mr. Hearst. 
Some expect that 
Bryan interests will bolt the ticket and 
try to organize a third party, if what is 
called the conservative element con- 
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trols the convention and nominates 
Parker. But Mr. Hearst authorizes 
the statement that he and his newspa- 
pers will support the nominees of the 
convention. In New York the con- 
tinued opposition to the recent nomina- 
tion of James T. Woodward and Harry 
Payne Whitney for the leading places 
on the electors’ ticket has led Chairman 
Meyer to refer to a committee the ques- 
tion whether they are ineligible be- 
cause they are officers of National 
Banks.—Speaker Cannon appears to 
have been taken at his word, and Con- 
gressman Robert R. Hitt, of Illinois, 
has been brought forward by the Re- 
publicans of that State for the Vice- 
Presidential nomination. At their con- 
vention last week (over which Speaker 
Cannon presided) the delegates were 
directed to vote for Mr. Hitt. For sev- 
eral years previous to 1881 he was in the 
diplomatic service. He afterward be- 
came Assistant Secretary of State, but 
for the last 20 years has been a Repre- 
sentative from a district in the north- 
western corner of Illinois, and for a 
long term has held the chairmanship 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. He 
is seventy years old. As a stenog- 
rapher he reported the debate between 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas. 
Some think the convention will insist 
upon the nomination of Mr. Cannon. 
Changes in the Connecticut Republican 
Committee indicate that the successor 
of Senator Hawley will be Samuel Fes- 
senden. Among the State’s delegates 
to the Republican National Convention 
are Charles S. Mellen, president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company, and Charles F., 
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Brooker, a director of the same com- 
pany. . In Washington, the Republican 
convention rejected by a vote of nearly 
two to one a resolution in support of 
Governor McBride’s project for a Rail- 
road Commission, which was opposed 
by the railroad companies.—Since the 
adjournment of Congress there have 
been published interviews with several 
Republican members who are of the 
opinion that there ought not to be any 
revision of the tariff in 1905 or 1906, if 
their party should be successful in the 
elections. On the other hand, it is re- 
ported that the President is in favor 
of a revision to be made at that time, 
and that some of the party leaders de- 
sire to adopt the system of maximum 
and minimum tariffs now used by sev- 
eral European nations.—The President 
intends to go to his summer home at 
Oyster Bay on or about July Ist, and 
to remain there until after he shall have 
received official notification of his 
nomination. He will then go to Wash- 
ington, but will return to Oyster Bay 
in the latter part of July, and will re- 
main there until late in September. He 
will receive no delegations there, nor 
will he make any political speeches dur- 
ing the campaign. 


An investigation of the 
New York Post Office 
was made some months 
ago, by seven Inspectors from Washing- 
ton, who recommended that Postmaster 
Cornelius Van Cott, his son Richard, and 
several other subordinate officers be re- 
moved or dismissed. Charles L. Robb, 
who succeeded Tyner in the Post Office 
Department and has recently become an 
Assistant Attorney-General in the De- 
partment of Justice, was directed by Mr. 
Roosevelt to review the Inspectors’ re- 
’ port and make further investigation. He 
has done this, and in accordance with the 
recommendations of his report (which 
has been published) Richard Van Cott 
has been dismissed, but the Postmaster 
himself is permitted to retain his place. 
Tt is shown that Whitfield Van Cott, the 
Postmaster’s brother, was appointed as a 
laborer upon the Postmaster’s recom- 
mendation ; that in two years $1,804 was 
paid to him; that he “ was supposed to 
have inspected letter-boxes,” but that “ he 
performed no service whatever.” He 
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said. he had reported to Richard Van 
Cott, who promised to produce the re- 
ports, but was “unable to find them.” 
Mr. Robb says the Postmaster’s “ negli- 
gence in this matter was inexcusable,” 
and that the $1,804 should be taken out 
of his salary. The appointment was 
“unnecessary and unwarranted.” Rich- 
ard obtained from his father leave of ab- 
sence for forty days, with pay. He went 
abroad. Authority for this grant appears 
to have been given by Perry S. Heath or 
by Beavers, who is now awaiting trial. 
The $342 paid to Richard will be taken 
out of the Postmaster’s salary. Richard 
has been Superintendent of Delivery, but 
appears also to have been really the Post- 
master for much of the time. Mr. Robb 
says that “in the matter of appointments 
and transfers in the whole office he 
usurped the functions of the Postmaster,” 
and that “ the service has suffered there- 
by.” Correspondence between him and 
Beavers “ plainly shows that there was no 
attempt on the part of Richard Van Cott 
to comply with the classification act, and 
that he did not hesitate to evade the civil 
service law in appointments and trans- 
fers.” Joseph Falvey, an employee under 
Richard’s control, during a little more 
than a year and a half was absent from 
duty 259 days, for all of which he was 
paid. Concerning the Postmaster, Mr. 
Robb says: 

“While I am satisfied that Postmaster Van 

Cott has permitted his son to exercise a greater 
control of the office than has been consistent 
with its proper administration, and that he has 
not given the office as close personal attention 
and supervision as the needs of a great office 
demand, I do not think the evidence warrants 
his separation from the service.” 
But he recommends that the Postmaster 
be required to reclassify the employees 
without delay. Mr. Van Cott is a per- 
sonal and political friend of Senator 
Thomas C. Platt. 


By an executive order, 
addressed to Secretary 
Taft, the President has 
placed the construction of the Panama 
Canal under the direction of the War De- 
partment and given instructions as to the 
government of the canal zone. All the 
work of the Commission is to be carried 
on and all governmental power in and 
over the zone is to be exercised under- 
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the Secretary’s supervision. The Com- 
mission is directed to make rules and 
regulations for the government of the 
zone and for military, civil and judicial 
administration ; to establish a civil service 
for the government of the zone and the 
construction of the canal, appointments to 
be made as nearly as practicable by a 
merit system ; to make all needful surveys 
and specifications for engineering, hy- 
draulic and sanitary work; to make and 
cause to be executed all necessary con- 
tracts; to acquire private property essen- 
tial to the construction of the canal. It 
is authorized to appoint a Judge, and is 
empowered to enact legislation concern- 
ing internal taxes, customs duties and 
sanitation. The people are to be sub- 
jected to the least possible disturbance ; 
they are entitled, the President says, to 
security with respect to property, person 
and religion; laws are to be made and 
executed in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the Bill of Rights. The members 
of the Commission are to be elected Di- 
rectors of the railroad company. The 
Commission is empowered to exclude 
from the zone idiots, insane persons, pau- 
pers, criminals, persons afflicted with 
dangerous contagious diseases, anarch- 
ists, ““ and others whose presence it is be- 
lieved by the Commission would tend to 
create public disorder, endanger the public 
health, or in any manner impede the 
prosecution of the work of opening the 
Canal.” Lotteries and other kinds of 
gambling forbidden by our laws are to 
be suppressed in the zone. The President 
expresses his desire that every possible ef- 
fort be made to protect officers and work- 
men from.the dangers of tropical and 
other diseases and to improve the health 
conditions on the Isthmus. He appoints 
Commissioner Davis to be Governor of 
the zone, with power to grant reprieves 
and pardons. —John Findley Wallace, of 
Chicago, for several years past the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, and previously well known as an 
engineer in the construction of railroads, 
bridges and river improvements, has 
been appointed chief engineer, with a sal- 
ary of $25,000. About two years will be 
required for the completion of surveys, 
the making of estimates of cost, and the 
perfection of plans—M. Bunau-Varilla 
has been appointed an officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor as an expression of the 


French Government’s appreciation of his 
work in connection with the canal and the 
sale of the canal company’s property.— 
Gen. Rafael Reyes said last week (being 
then in Venezuela) that oniy by putting 
an end to civil wars and by encouraging 
the forces of civilization and progress 
could the South American countries avoid 
dismemberment and prevent themselves 
from becoming the victims of what. had 
been called the “ manifest destiny ” of the 
United States. His purpose was to re- 
organize Colombia upon a sound basis 
and to aid in the construction of the 
canal, in which the interest of the United 
States was really not so great as that of 
his own country. 


The Moros EVidence that the Moros 
Still Fighting of Mindanao have not 

been subdued is shown by 
the attack upon a detachment of the 
Seventeenth Infantry near Lake Ligua- 
san, about 60 miles south of Lake 
Lanao, on the 8th inst. Datto Ali, one 
of the hostile chiefs, had been sending 
threatening messages to the American 
camp. Thirty-nine men, with their of- 
ficers, went out to find him. They were 
ambushed near the east shore of the lake 
by a large force of Moros, who killed 
First Lieutenant Harry A. Woodruff 
(of New York), Second Lieutenant 
Joseph H. Hall (of Alabama), and fif- 
teen of the soldiers under their com- 
mand. General Wood at once sent a 
large force to recover the bodies of the 
dead. and to punish the Moros.—At 
Manila, the trial of Dr. Dominador 
Gomez and Buenaventura Kalbaza has 
ended in their acquittal. Gomez, former- 
ly a Spanish officer, and recently the 
president of the Democratic Labor 
Union, was arrested in September last 
upon charges of rebellion and insurrec- 
tion. It was alleged that he had incited 
the ladrones to take up arms against the 
Government and had assisted them with 
the funds of the Labor Union. Kalbaza 
was president of the Nationalist party, 
and was arrested at the same time upon 
similar charges—Mayor Patrick Col- 
lins, of Boston, answering a suggestion 
from the War Department as to the in- 
tended visit of the Honorary Board of 
Filipino Commissioners to that city, says 
that he “cannot see how the municipal- 
ity can possibly be involved in their re- 
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ception and entertainment.” The atti- 
tude of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce toward the visitors appears to be 
like his. This Board, which is coming 
under the auspices of the insular Gov- 
ernment 2:d will arrive in San Fran- 
cisco on or about the 28th inst., includes 
the Chief Justice of the islands and the 
two native members of the Philippine 
Commission. 
& 

At the recent session of 
Congress, action upon a 
treaty with Cuba conced- 
ing Cuban sovereignty over the Isle of 
Pines was prevented by Senator Pen- 
rose. This treaty having lapsed, another 
to the same effect was submitted. Action 
upon this also was prevented by the same 
Senator. The question of sovereignty 
was raised last week in the Treasury De- 
partment in connection with imports 


Title to the 
Isle of Pines 


from the island, a claim having been 
made that upon such imports there should 
be the reduction of the tariff provided by 
the treaty of reciprocity with Cuba. Un- 
der the terms of the Platt Amendment the 


island was “ omitted from the proposed 
constitutional boundaries of Cuba, the 
title thereto being left to future adjust- 
ment by treaty.” As the treaty of reci- 
procity does not in terms include the 
Isle of Pines, the Department is inclined 
to insist upon the full duties, but may 
grant the reduction if it shall appear that 
Cuba gives the benefit of a similar re- 
ciprocal reduction to American goods im- 
ported into the island. Our Government 
has acquiesced in the administration of 
affairs on the island by the Cuban au- 
thorities. American settlers ask that the 
island shall be taken by the United 
States. There is now pending in the 
courts a suit in which the plaintiffs claim 
that no duty whatever should be collected 
at our ports on goods from the island, 
alleging that it is not foreign territory. 
President Palma recently said to Secre- 
tary Moody that if the island should be 
taken from Cuba, this would break the 
entire chain of the agreement between 
Cuba and the United States. Some have 
said it was never intended that we should 
claim this small island, but that there was 
an understanding that it should be form- 
ally ceded to Cuba after the acceptance of 
the Platt Amendment and following the 
cession or the leasing to us of the naval 
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stations at Guantanamo and _ Bahia 
Honda. This appears to have been Cu- 
ba’s view of the question. 


& 


An act of the Kansas Legis- 
lature making it unlawful 
for an employer to discharge 
employees because of their connection 
with a trade union has been declared to 
be unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of that State, which says that a 
statute “imposing upon an employer 
the obligation of keeping one in his serv- 
ice whom for any reason he does not de- 
sire would be a denial of his constitu- 
tional right to make and terminate con- 
tracts and to acquire and hold property.” 
—A newspaper in St. Paul is suing the 
local Bookbinders’ Union for damages, 
to get a ruling as to an alleged violation 
of contract. A few months ago the 
newspaper made a contract with this 
union for two years, a part of.the agree- 
ment being that that there should be no 
strike or lockout within that time. Af- 
terward other employees formed a union, 
the publisher declined to recognize it, and 
a strike followed. In sympathy, the 
members of the Binders’ Union quit 
work, but did this as individuals, they 
said, and not asa union. The newspaper 
holds that the union broke its contract. 
—At a meeting of the manufacturers of 
glass bottles, last week, it was decided 
that the factories should be closed for 
go days, beginning on June 15th, and 
that a demand should be made for a 
wage reduction ranging from 12% to 
20 per cent.—Traffic on the Great Lakes 
is interrupted by a strike of the Masters’ 
and Pilots’ Union, caused by the vessel 
owners’ rejection of a demand for a 
wage increase which, they say, would 
amount to 14 per cent. They offered to 
pay last year’s rates, asserting that they 
could not afford to pay more, owing to a 
recent increase in the cost of operation 
and the prospect of a dull season.— 
The arbitration plan adopted at the end 
of last year’s memorable contest between 
the associated builders in New York and 
their employees was used last week for 
the settlement of a controversy with the 
Painters’ Union, which had asked for a 
wage increase averaging about 12% per 
cent. The arbitrators’ decision, which 
was promptly accepted, gave the plain 
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painters the desired increase (from $3% 
to $4), granted to the decorative paint- 
ers one-half of their demand, thus rais- 
ing their wages from $4 to $4%4, and 
retained the old rate for varnishers. This 
agreement affects 7,000 men.—A strike 
of 10,000 teamsters in New York appears 
to be impending. They demand higher 
wages and that union men only shall be 
employed. 
as 

While nothing very startling is 
happening just now to draw the 
world’s attention to our 
Southern sister republics, still there 
are a few recent events that de- 
serve chronicle. In the first place, 
Peru and Brazil are at odds over 
the rich rubber region of Acre on the 
Bolivian and Peruvian frontier. It seems 
that recently Brazil demanded that the 
Peruvian troops.should be withdrawn 
from this region within the limits recog- 
nized by Brazil as Peruvian territory. 
Peru as yet has not complied with this 
demand and accordingly Brazil threatens 
to send an expedition to drive them out. 
It is not expected, however, that war will 
ensue, for the whole trouble is owing to 
the vague wording of a treaty which can 
very easily be made plain and settled by 
arbitration.—In Venezuela there seems to 
be quiet, despite the fact that Congress 
has just declared itself a Constitutional 
Assembly and elected General Cipriano 
Castro dictator for a year with the title 
of Provisional President. The reason for 
all this is not yet evident, but it is said 
to have been done in order that Castro 
might put the new constitution in force 
which divides the republic into thirteen 
States and gives the President a term of 
six years instead of four. Castro has 
declared that he has proof that agents 
of the Bermudez Asphalt Company aided 
the insurrection led by Matos a year ago, 
after he spurned a bribe of a million dol- 
lars from them to have the courts declare 
in favor of their concessions. in the fight 
with the Warner-Quinlan people. The 
American-Venezuelan Claims Commis- 
sion at Caracas has cut down the claims 
of the Americans from $9,786,000 to 
$430,000. This shows the advantage of 
arbitration over war, for if the United 
States had forcibly attempted to collect 
from Venezuela her unadjudicated 
claims Venezuela would have been un- 
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mercifully robbed.—In Santo Domingo 
affairs are quieter than they have been for 
some weeks. The Dominican Govern- 
ment has agreed to pay an American 
creditor a claim that has just been 
awarded by a court of arbitration, and 
both parties seem satisfied. Minister 
Powell, however, has informed the Do- 
minican Government that in the event of 
any foreign Power attempting to force a 
s.ttlement of the claims of its citizens, 
thus excluding the claims of other Pow- 
ers, he would in the name of the United 
States immediately seize the custom 
houses of the republic, puta guard in each, 
and protect the same in the interest of 
the United States creditors. Altho this 
action is based on the recent remarkable 
decision of The Hague Court, it has ex- 
cited wide comment, since it is feared 
that unforeseen and dangerous complica- 
tions might ensue were such a procedure 
backed up by our State Department. In 
the neighboring republic of Haiti a revo- 
lution is reported as imminent, and al- 
ready some German warships are on the 
way to the threatened scene of action. No 
cause is given for the commotion. 


Bf 


Two practical prob- 
lems have come into 
the forefront of dis- 
cussion in Switzerland through recent 
developments—namely, the separation of 
State and Church and the rights of 
women to vote in the Churches. The 
former question has received a new im- 
petus through the agitation in France. 
In the latter matter the Free Church 
congregation in Neuchatel has already 
given the women this privilege, chiefly 
because the men do not participate in the 
work of the Church, or because they 
are almost unanimously in favor of 
radical or even destructive measures. 
Other congregations as yet hesitate to 
follow this example, especially on ac- 
count of the fear of family disturbances 
that would result from this innovation 
in giving women equal rights with the 
men. As yet no State or Church body 
has pronounced in favor of a separation 
between the two, but it is being seriously 
considered in many quarters. In the 
recent convention of the Synod of the 
Vaud canton a conservative pastor moved 
that the Synod make arrangements to 
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raise its own funds and thus become 
financially independent of the State, but 
the Synod, by a vote of all against four, 
decided that for the present at least the 
Church cannot get along without the 
assistance of the State. To what extent 
the women question in general is promi- 
nent in Switzerland can be seen from the 
fact that in the four Swiss Universities, 
Bern, Basel, Zurich and Lausanne, there 
are actually more women students of 
medicine than men. In the total enroll- 
ment of 1,654, the women contingent 
numbers 891 and the men 763. 


ed 


The agitation for 
universal suffrage 
in Sweden is reach- 
ing an acute stage, and a general strike 
is threatened, similar to that of two 
years ago, unless the promise made at 
that time for the extension of the suf- 
frage is carried out. Meetings are being 
held in all the cities and in some rural 
towns, where the speeches of a violent 
and even revolutionary character are ap- 
plauded. Ifa universal strike is ordered 
it will be more dangerous on account of 
the greater extent and power of the 
unions than the previous one, which in- 
volved almost all branches of industry 
from the dock men to the butchers, 
bakers, gas makers and theater em- 
ployees. There are three projects pro- 
posed for extending the suffrage. The 
first is that of the Government and 
was prepared by Minister of Justice 
serger. This has excited the opposition 
of the liberals and radicals because it 
provides for proportional representation 
in the Second Chamber, and they desire 
this principle to be applied at the same 
time to both chambers. The Liberal 
Union recommends universal suffrage to 
all above 25 years, with some restrictions, 
but without proportional representation. 
The Socialists want suffrage for all citi- 
zens above 21 years of age. It is not 
expected that any of these projects will 
be adopted this year. Of the 230 mem- 
bers of the present Second Chamber 104 
belong to the Liberal Union, 90 to the 
Agrarian party (conservatives or re- 
actionary), three are Socialists and 33 
cannot be classed. Even if the Second 
Chamber should agree on an extension 
of the suffrage, it could not pass the 
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Senate. At present suffrage is confined 
to citizens over 21 who have property of 
a taxable value of $280, or who culti- 
vate a certain amount of land for five 
years, or who pay income tax on an in- 
come of over $225 a year. 

& 


The results of the French 
elections do not show any 
considerable dissatisfaction 
either in the rural or urban districts with 
the Combes Government. On the con- 
trary, the Nationalist and opposition par- 
ties in general have lost ground almost 
everywhere. In the small communes 
there are no important changes. In the 
chief cantons the results are: Ministerial- 
ists, 1,475; Anti-Ministerialists, 837; un- 
decided, 103, which indicates Ministerial 
gains of 135 places. In the city arrondis- 
sements (wards) the Ministry has gained 
30. The Municipal Council of Paris is 
now composed of 36 Nationalists and 44 
Republican Ministerialists. Previous to 
the election it stood 41 Nationalists to 
39 Republican Ministerialists. The chiet 
national issues were the foreign policy 
of the Government as shown in the nego- 
tiation of arbitration treaties with Eng- 
land, Italy, Spain and other countries, the 
settlement of the colonial disputes with 
England, and the maintenance of peace 
in every practicable way, and its domestic 
policy, as manifested in anti-clerical meas- 
ures such as the law prohibiting members 
of the religious orders from teaching, the 
removal of the religious emblems from 
the courts, etc. Since, of course, local 
and personal issues play so considerable 
part in these elections, the results cannot 
be interpreted as indicating a clear, popu- 
lar verdict on these questions, but it seems 
certain that the repeatedly predicted 
downfall of the Combes Ministry must be 
again indefinitely postponed. 


& 


The rising of the Alba- 
nians could not be put 
down by force, so after 
several encounters, in which the Turk- 
ish troops suffered at least as severely 
as the insurgents, and as the insurrec- 
tion continued to spread, Shakir Pasha, 
Vali of Uskub, opened negotiations 
with the leaders,-and, virtually conced- 
ing all their demands, prevailed upon 
them to lay down their arms. The 
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stipulations made by the Albanians are 
reported to have been (1), the promise 
of the Government not to try to im- 
pose any new taxes for two years, (2) 
the liberation of all the Albanians de- 
tained in the prisons of Uskub and Sa- 
lonika, (3) the dismissal of all the 
Christian gendarmes, (4) the return of 
the Albanians exiled by Hilmi Pasha, 
(5) the immediate recall of Shemsi 
Pasha. The attempt to carry out in 
Albania the reforms imposed on Tur- 
key by the Powers will have to be 
given up. Hilmi Pasha tried in vain to 
establish regular tribunals, open new 
roads and disarm the population. The 
imposition of a tax on cattle was the 
immediate cause of the revolt. Altho 
the Albanian trouble seems to be al- 
layed, serious difficulties have arisen 
in the past month between the Turks 
and the Bulgarians, the Greeks and the 
Armenians. It was reported that the 
convention arranged between the 
Turkish and the Bulgarian Govern- 
ments had removed all danger of war, 
but two fights have been reported from 
Salonika. The latest occurred on April 
25th, at Lipa, near Demir Kapu, a val- 
ley of the Vardar, sixty-two miles from 
Salonika, and many were killed on both 
sides. The Bulgarian reserves for 
1903, which had been sent home, have 
been recalled to service. At Smyrna, 
Mr. Delyannis, the Secretary of the 
Greek Consulate, came into conflict 
with the Turkish gendarmes, and was 
wounded and imprisoned. He was 
afterward released by the intervention 
of the French Consul, and the Ottoman 
Minister at Athens has promised com- 
plete satisfaction to the Greek Govern- 
ment for the injury to its represent- 
ative. Severe fighting between the 
Armenians and the Turks is reported 
to have occurred in Sassoun district, 
but details are very conflicting, and 
since the scene of the hostilities is in 
such a remote province, it will require 
a month for the foreign consuls to go 
there on horseback and investigate the 
affair. Twelve villages are said to 
have been destroyed and the loss of 
life in the battle between the insurgents 
and the troops to have been 700 Turks 
and 900 Armenians. According to 
Turkish views, the insurgents are 
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marauding tribes from the mountains, 
largely recruited from Russia and Per- 
sia.—The meeting of King Peter of 
Servia and Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia at Nish has led to the belief that 
a triple alliance of Servia, Bulgaria and 
Montenegro is planned for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the Balkan 
States. ‘ 


The Lamas have succeeded 
in rousing the Tibetans 
against the British, and the 
Mission is practically besieged in Gy- 
angtse, altho at last accounts the commu- 
nications with India had not been broken. 
Over 2,000 Khambi warriors are assem- 
bled at Gyangtse, and the camp is being 
bombarded with solid pound shot from a 
half dozen guns on a hight about six fur- 
longs away. Half a battalion of Fusileers 
and half a battalion of Naval Infantry, 
with four 10-pounder guns from India, 
will be sent to reinforce the expedition. 
Mr. Brodrick, the Secretary for India, 
has informed the House of Commons that 
the Chinese and Tibetan authorities have 
been informed that the British Mission 
will advance to Lhasa unless they will ne- 
gotiate at Gyangtse within a given date. 
It is rumored that the warlike disposition 
now being manifested by the Tibetans is 
due to the promise of Russian support, 
and that 125,000 Russian troops have 
been recently concentrated beyond the 
Caucasus. 


The Tibetans 
Aroused 
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At Feng-Wang-Cheng the 
road from Korea divides 
into three branches: one 
leading southwest down the Liao-Tung 
peninsula to Takushan and Port Arthur, 
the second leading west to Haicheng, 
Niuchwang and Pekin, the third north- 
west to Liao-Yang on the railroad south 
of Mukden. In their former campaign 
through this same region in the Chinese- 
Japanese war of 1895 the Japanese forces 
divided at Feng-Wang-Cheng and fol- 
lowed the three routes, and this time they 
seem to be doing the same thing. The 
Russians are holding Liao-Yang, but 
they may intend later to fall back on 
Mukden. There are parties of Cossacks 
south of the Japanese and an attack was 


The Japanese 
Advance 
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even made on Anju, in Korea, on the 
Yalu, during the past week, but no seri- 
ous oppposition is being offered to the 
Japanese march westward. The Russian 
cavalry keep in touch with the advancing 
columns, and there are numerous skir- 
mishes, but no important engagements. 
The Japanese advance cautiously and for- 
tify all strong points. Takushan, which 
is on the Ta-yang, the next river west of 
the Yalu, is in the hands of the Japanese 
and they are landing troops there. The 
Russian force in Korea consisted of 600 
Transbaikalian Cossacks and 100 Ussuri 
Cossacks. They came from Liao-Yang, 
traveling at the rate of 25 miles a day. 
In the attack on the Japanese at Anju 
they lost fifty men killed and wounded, 
besides some prisoners. The fighting 
lasted all day, until, on the arrival of 
Japanese reinforcements from Kosan, the 
Cossacks retired toward the northeast. 
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Both the belligerent na- 
tions now find it neces- 
sary to replenish the 
sinews of war by new loans. Tokyo 
called for $50,000,000 on bonds, paying 
6 per cent. and issued at 93%. Half of 
it was placed on the market in London 
and the other half in New York, and 
in both places the loan was oversub- 
scribed many times, and prices rose to 
95 and 96. A second popular loan for 
$50,000,000 at 95, payable in five years, 
with interest at 5 per cent., will be 
called for about May 2oth. The Jap- 
anese credit is good, for almost all her 
loans have been paid off before the time 
set. Since 1868 Japan has borrowed 
$443,000,000, of which $163,000,000, or 
36 per cent., has been paid off, and the 
whole was planned to be liquidated by 
1945. - The Russian Government is ar- 
ranging for the issue of bonds to the 
amount of $160,000,000. payable in 
1909, with interest at 5 per cent. ‘The 
interest is to be paid semi-annually, and 
the bonds are exempt from all present 
or future taxes. It is expectd that most 
of this issue will be sold in Paris. The 
Czar has accepted $750,000 for the 
navy from the Patriotic Emergency 
Fund, which consists of several million 


Japanese and 
Russian Loans 
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rubles deposited in the Imperial Bank 
by donors to Alexander II. 
a 

Dalny, the city which was de- 
signed by the best engineers of 
Russia and on which over $20,000,000 
has been spent by the Government for 
the purpose of making it the center of 
Oriental commerce, is now either in the 
hands of the Japanese or at their mercy. 
It was the first port, open all the year, 
which Russia had attained in her century- 
long struggle by arms and diplomacy for 
that object. The edict for its construc- 
tion was issued in 1899, and the docks, 
depots and public buildings were com- 
pleted according to a general plan and in 
the most substantial manner by the labor 
of 25,000 men before the port was 
opened to commerce and the city to its 
future inhabitants. Talienwan, or Talien 
Bay, is capacious and of sufficient depth 
for the largest vessels. It is protected by 
a breakwater and its five long stone piers 
were provided with railroad tracks, ware- 
houses and elevators, and supplied with 
gas, electric power and water. These piers 
and other public works have now been 
blown up by the Russians to prevent their 
being of use to the Japanese when the city 
should fall into their hands. A brave at- 
tack on the Japanese fleet blockading 
Dalny is reported from Russian sources. 
A young naval officer with three marines 
in a small naphtha launch slipped through 
the picket line of torpedo boats and dis- 
charged a torpedo at one of the cruisers, 
which was crippled and set on fire, tho 
not destroyed. The launch escaped the 
fire of the fleet and ran on the beach near 
Dalny. A Japanese torpedo boat was 
blown up by accidentally exploding a large 
mechanical mine which the Japanese 
were trying to remove from Kerr Bay, 
near Dalny. The boat was cut in two 
and sank in seven minutes. Seven men 
were killed. Port Arthur harbor is re- 
ported by the Russians to be free for the 
passage of war vessels. Telegraphic and 
railroad communication with Port Arthur 
is completely cut off, but it is claimed that 
there are 15,000 trooops in the city, all 
that can be profitably employed, and that 
they are provided with supplies and am- 
munition sufficient for a siege of nine 
months or a year. 


Dalny 





The Democrats and the Presidency 
It.—TWO JUDICIAL POSSIBILITIES—PARKER AND GRAY 


{Last week our anonymous publicist discussed Cleveland and Olney. This week he 
takes up Parker and Gray. Next week he wil! write about Gorman and Cockrell, and 
the week after Bryan and Hearst.—Ep1ror. ] 


F manly beauty were the supreme test the judicial bench. Chief Judge Alton 

| in determining who should lead the B. Parker of the New York Court of 
Democratic host this sunimer the Appeals, and George Gray of Delaware, 
competition would promptly narrow United States Circuit Judge, are both 
down to the two “ possibilities ” now on notably handsome men. Judge Parker 
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Judge A. B. Parker and His Grandson, Parker Hall, Under the Big Tree in Front of Rosemount 
Ill 
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Rosemount—Mrs. Parker in Foreground 


has the appearance and carriage of one 
who has led largely an open-air life. He 
is athletic of build, with a clear eye and 
wholesome complexion. Like President 
Roosevelt, he is a prodigious worker in 
and out of season, but keeps his splendid 
health by never letting anything interfere 
with his out-of-door exercise. If he is 
at his country home in Esopus, his day 
is likely to begin with a swim in the 
Hudson; if he is on duty at Albany, with 
a horseback gallop through the suburbs. 
But his gallop is always moderate in 
extent and decorous in pace and action; 
there is no clambering up dizzy steeps, 
no sliding down slippery trails, no leap- 
ing over hedgerows and fences, no 
pirouetting or haute école performances. 
Everything is strictly becoming the jurist 
of high degree. Socially, the Judge’s 
manner is alert without flippancy, digni- 
fied without bumptiousness, suave without 
excessive affability. In short, he im- 
presses you as a man who, tho not afraid 
of mixing in the hurly-burly of life, 


would never lose his equipoise, or be 
betrayed by a momentary excitement into 
an exhibition of hilarity on the one hand 
or of bad temper on the other. By this 
I mean not that his personality is color- . 
less, but that its color is evenly dis- 
tributed. 

Judge Gray’s appearance is notable 
both for the points in which it parallels 
Parker’s and for those in which the 
difference is most marked. The facial 
features of the two men resemble each 
other in general contour. Both have 
good foreheads, from which the hair has 
receded enough to accéntuate their 
breadth; both have strong brows and 
well-set eyes; both have aquiline noses; 


‘both conceal their upper lips under heavy 


mustaches. When it comes to their 
chins, Parker’s is aggressive, Gray’s 
stubborn. In expression, Parker’s face 
is of the positive type that often goes 
with somewhat curly, auburnesque brown 
hair, while Gray’s is more philosophic 
and subdued, as befits the smoother out- 
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line of his head. The reserve in Park- 
er’s manner, in spite of its obviously 
gracious purpose, conveys an uncomfort- 
able suggestion of suspicion; you feel in 
its presence that you have not got under- 
neath the man’s shell—that if you en- 
joyed his confidence he would give you 
something which he is now studiously 


up as a companion for a brisk walk; 
Gray’s motions are slower—more indo- 
lent, perhaps, than labored—suggestive 
of the carriage-cushion rather than the 
cane. Both men are described by their 
admirers as of distinguished bearing. 
This is true, in a way; albeit Parker's 
stamp of distinction is that of the pros- 


From the Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 


holding back while he edges away from 
you or gently pushes you off from him- 
self; in this respect it is not so very un- 
like the manner of his friend David B. 
Hill, and it accounts for the fact that, tho 
his acquaintance is large, he has few in- 
timates. 

Parker is in the prime of life—still in 
the early fifties; Gray is about ten years 
his senior, but sturdy and well preserved. 
Parker is the sort of man you might pick 


perous business man, self-made but not 
disagreeably conscious of it, while Gray’s 
is that of ancestry and lifelong associa- 
tion. Tho both are tall men, you feel 
Gray’s six-feet-one twice as much as 
Parker’s five-feet-ten. Both dress well; 
but with Parker you are moved to admire 
his own taste and the art of his tailor, 
while with Gray you have only a grati- 
fied sense of fitness. 

Gray impresses you as a franker man 
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“THAT OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE.” 




















From the State Journal, Columbus, Ohio. 


than Parker. When Parker is non-com- 
mittal you conceive the notion that he 
has his mind made up but is resolved not 
to let you read it; Gray seems always 
to be pondering till some sudden ex- 
igency startles him into decision. Or, 
to put the same idea into another form, 
Parker is naturally partisan with a care- 
ful schooling in self-control, while Gray 
has naturally a tendency to weigh both 
sides of every question, which requires 
some effort to repress when he would 
take one side against the other. 

It is always a fair question whether 
a judge ought to allow his name to be 
used at all in connection with an execu- 
tive office conferred by popular election. 
In States with an elective judiciary it 
is, of course, inevitable that a good judge 
shall be proposed for re-election; but 
the consolation for this is found in the 
growing practice of uniting both the 
great parties on one candidate, thus tak- 














ing the campaign out of poli- 
tics in the narrower sense. 
The only temptation that can 
assail a judge who has his 
responsibilities seriously at 
heart, but who feels a natural 
ambition to succeed himself, 
is to make so excellent a rec- 
ord for the fairness and wis- 
dom of his decisions that his 
neighbors will not listen calm- 
ly to any suggestion of a change. When 
however, he once lets his mind dwell on 
the thought of an elective office outside of 
the judicial field—one in which the ques- 
tions will be not of equity, but of policy— 
it requires tremendous force of character 
to detect and resist the unconscious im- 
pulse to lean just a little one way or the 
other, indicative of a sympathetic interest 
in the subject of his own opinions. This 
is always unfortunate. ‘It is almost 
equally unfortunate if, tho he have 
steeled himself against the slightest con- 
cession to this extra-judicial tendency, 
the public nevertheless insist upon sus- 
pecting him of it. Even indiscreet 
friends, with the kindest of motives, may 
in their zeal read into a judge’s utterances 
from the bench a meaning which was 
not intended to be. there, and the mere 
suggestion of which may prove distress- 
ing to a magistrate of sensitive tempera-- 
ment. 















The two judges whose names are on 

men’s lips as the Democratic national 
convention draws near differ widely in 
their antecedents and attitudes. George 
Gray was made a United States Judge at 
the close of a notable career at the bar 
and in legislation. The bench for him 
was an incident or a reward, as one 
chooses to view it; certainly it was not 
his choice as a life-work. But for the 
forlorn straits into which his party fell 
during the nineties he might still be a 
Senator from Delaware, and affirmative- 
ly eligible for the Presidency. Alton B. 
Parker of New York, on the other hand, 
has been so long a judge of one court 
or another that many of his warmest 
adherents know him by his title only, and 
not by his given name. He made his 
‘choice of the bench as deliberately as he 
made his choice of the law for a calling. 
He was the youngest man who had ever 
sat in the Court of Appeals when first 
appointed to that tribunal. Repeated 
efforts have been made by the managers 
of his party to lure him into accepting 
a nomination for this or that executive 
office, but he has closed his ears to all 
prayers and blandishments. He would 
not yield even in 1902, when the salva- 
tion of his party in New York State was 
represented to him as depending upon 
his consent to run for Governor. When 
a man who has loudly voiced his refusal 
of a long series of flattering opportunities 
maintains a studied silence in the face of 
another, the inference is inevitable. 

This is why, by universal acceptance, 
Judge Parker is recognized as a candi- 
date for the nomination to be made at 
St. Louis in July. Judge Gray, tho there 
would be nothing surprising in his can- 
didature, has on several occasions taken 
pains to deny that his ambitions lie in 
that direction. That so many Democrats 
persist in discussing him in spite of this 
disclaimer is due undoubtedly to his 
prominence before the country in the 
Cleveland-Harrison period. Indeed, in 
1892 he was regarded as the legitimate 
heir to the nomination at the hands of 
the Cleveland element in case they failed 
in their effort tq carry their first choice 
through the convention. 

I have never heard a reflection cast 
upon the uprightness of Judge Parker’s 
character, or the perfect fairness of his 
attitude toward parties who have sub- 
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mitted their respective merits in contro- 
versy to his judgment. Yet in politics 
he takes the view that he is in a world 
by itself. I would not be understood as 
meaning that he knowingly winks at 
corruption, or anything of that sort; but 
he has grown up in a school in which 
effect counts often for more than reality, 
and he measures the conduct of other 
men in public life by the standards he 
acquired there. The idea that an officer 
of the State can give his whole thought 
with disinterested sincerity to solving 
the problems that confront him, and go 
out of his way to do inexpedient things 
because they would be best for the public 
interests, would apparently be foreign 
to his mind. This is assuming that the 
measure he applies to others is that which 
he would apply to himself in similar cir- 
cumstances. Where he could see the 
plain separation between right and 
wrong, morality, immorality and un- 
morality, if he were required to follow 
one course or another he would undoubt- 
edly choose that which was not evil; but 
he does not impress even those who have 
been thrown most closely into contact 


“TIT 4M A DEMOCRAT ”—AT TIMBS. 
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with him as a man who would gratui- 
tously go in search of trouble by doing 
an unwise thing in response to a mere 
impulse of chivalry. He might, for ex- 
ample, refuse his approval as President 
to a measure which he believed perilous 
to the welfare of the country, yet it would 
be hard to imagine him stretching out his 
hand to throttle it in its infancy on his 
own initiative. No man knows, nor can 
his neighbors prophesy, how he would 
act in a great emergency until he has 
been tried; yet the estimates of old 
friends lead one to believe that, in a crisis 
like that of 1860, Judge Parker would 
have been more likely to play Buchanan’s 
safe part than plunge into Lincoln’s 
radicalism. 

With Gray, on the other hand, politics 
is an ingrained part of life. He cannot 
separate and differentiate between his 
character as a man, a judge and a politi- 
cian. He is often so deliberate in making 
up his mind as to provoke criticism for 
what seems to the public like vacillation. 
This is an injustice to him. The vacilla- 
tor is a man who is one moment of one 
opinion and the next moment of an- 
other. Gray does not reach an opinion 
promptly, but once reached it sticks, 
whatever it may be, and its unpopularity 
will not tend to hold it back. This trait 
was conspicuous in the case of the horri- 
ble affair at Wilmington, his own home 
town, last year, when a negro miscreant 
was lynched by a mob. Nearly every 
man and woman in the country, of 
Gray’s class, was too shocked at the in- 
cident to analyze the motives behind it; 
hence there was universal astonishment 
when he came out in a public interview 
and, while deploring the atrocity, found 
a measure of excuse for it as the work- 
ing-out of an inevitable result from cer- 
tain abnormal social conditions. Whether 
his fellow countrymen approved or not, 
understood or misunderstood his pur- 
pose, he saw no reason to withhold his 
opinions. It might be questioned whether 
Parker, in Gray’s place, would not have 
felt it the part of wisdom to hold his 
peace, or at most to say the conventional 
things expected of a public man of his 
reputation and official prominence, even 
if in order to do so he were compelled to 
cloak heavily his personal sentiments. 

Judge Gray has a political record; 
Judge Parker has none. Some of the 
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Democratic managers assert that that is 
what makes Parker so available. They 
say that in its present state of mind and 
fortune the Democratic party needs a 
man who is unknown, and hence at whom 
no one can throw stones. They point to 
the familiar case of James K. Polk—not 
a happy choice of a parallel, in view of 
the fact that the country got enough of 
Polk in one term and acknowledged its 
mistake by not choosing him for another. 
They refer with even more assurance to 
the fact that Grover Cleveland was un- 
known to the people of the United States 
generally when nominated, and knew 
them quite as little, having traveled al- 
most none outside of his narrow home 
bailiwick. Here the analogy is weak in 
an important particular; for, altho the 
bulk of his fellow citizens were not ac- 
quainted with Mr. Cleveland’s record, the 
record was there for any one who chose 
to go in search of it. As Mayor of the 
city of Buffalo he had made a mark which 
had proved his strongest reliance in his 
campaign for Governor, and as Governor 
he had incurred the enmities for which 
General Bragg declared the decent ele- 
ment in his party loved him. All these 
things were an open book—one had but 
to turn the pages and read. With Judge 
Parker the case is different. It is no 
discredit to him that circumstances have 
prevented his showing what manner of 
man he would prove to be in certain con- 
tingencies: the simple fact remains. Per- 
haps he would have disclosed all Cleve- 
land’s strongest qualities, and others yet 
stronger; perhaps he would have faced 
difficult situations with more tact and 
not less force; still, such considerations 
are academic at best, in view of the cir- 
cumstance that nothing in Judge Par- 
ker’s career has ever put him to the test. 

Is it possible, then, that Parker will be 
an untried candidate—that we have 
nothing whatever on which to base ‘a 
forecast of his conduct in difficult situa- 
tions, or even of his attitude toward 
public questions? Are we to be left in 
darkness as to his position in 1896, when 
his party was split in twain? Report 
credits him with having-voted for Bryan. 
This indicates that he was willing to 
shoulder his part of the responsibility 
for the free coinage of silver; but why 
should he not let this be known positive- 
ly? Other good and upright judges, like 
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Caldwell, of Kansas; have made no secret 
of where they stood in that crisis. Is it 
because the platform attacked the judi- 
ciary that he feels so great a delicacy 
about defining his position? He might, 
then, with propriety, have.indicated the 
limits of his faith in the nostrums of the 
Chicago platform. 

Plainly speaking, all we have to fall 
back upon as an assurance of Judge 
Parker’s opinions are his judicial de- 
cisions in cases argued before him. And 
what kind of an index do these afford? 
If they are confined, as they should be, to 
the Judge’s interpretation of the law 
as he finds it, or to an enunciation of 
broad principles, they convey no informa- 


tion as to his personal views on any of 
the questions entering into the cases; 
if they are mere reflections of personal 
views on the subjects involved, then they 
are valueless as judicial opinions, and 
he not only deserves no credit for them 
but has laid himself open to the severest 
criticism ; if nobody knows whether they 
belong in the one or the other category, 
of what use is it to cite them as indica- 
tions of the policy he intends to carry out 
if elected President? Here is the dilemma 
in which a judicial officer without a po- 
litical record finds himself when he per- 
mits the use of his name for an execu- 
tive candidacy: the only construction 
honorable. to himself which can be put 
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upon his utterances from the bench is one 
which robs them of all force as campaign 
material. 

This consideration has not prevented 
sundry unwise supporters of Judge 
Parker from exploiting his judicial opin- 
ions as evidence that he is a “ friend of 
labor.” Some of these opinions voice 
the judgment of a majority of the court, 
some the dissent of the minority. An 
old crony of Parker’s summed them up 
the other day as “ presenting an average 
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A further embarrassment which at- 
tends the Parker canvass is that at no 
time prior to his nomination at St. Louis 
will it be practicable for him to acquaint 
his fellow citizens with his position on the 
public questions of the day. Delicacy 


would forbid his discussion of such mat- 
ters while still on the bench; to resign 
his judgeship during the next few weeks 
for the purpose of freeing his tongue 
and pen would be equivalent to saying, in 
so many words, “ I am seeking the nomi- 














Judge A. B. Parker’s Library 


of eminent fairness: where he has sided 
with the minority he has shown himself 
very friendly to the workingman ; where 
he has sided with the majority he has 
shown himself not hostile to the capital- 
ist.” Altho this commentary was made 
in no cynical spirit, a mere inflection of 
voice might render it either a note of 
commendation or a covert sneer. Either 
construction would be an injustice to a 
man whose conduct as a magistrate has 
earned the unqualified esteem of his con- 
temporaries of bench and bar. 


at Rosemount, Esopus, N. Y. 

nation,’ and would expose to miscon- 
struction all his later acts and words. 
Not, therefore, till the die is cast, and it 
is announced that he has béen chosen the 
standard-bearer of his party, can he 
throw aside his gown, step into the open, 
and make plain the lines on which he 
intends to conduct his fight. 

It is claimed in Parker’s behalf that 
he needs no better record to run on than 
the evidence furnished by his career 
hitherto that he is a man of destiny. The 
destiny argument, it will be remembered, 
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was used in both the Cleveland cam- 
paigns and in both the McKinley cam- 
paigns, and, as Mr. Roosevelt also is 
credited with a star of his own, this bit 
of sentimental logic is liable to be worn 
to shreds between the upper and the 
nether millstones of the coming sum- 
mer’s campaign. It is true, neverthe- 
less, that Mr. Parker has enjoyed much 
good fortune, partly due to a happy con- 
junction of circumstances and largely to 
the recognition of his worth by his fel- 
low citizens. It does not detract from 
the credit legitimately his own to recall 
the fact that his first appointment to the 
bench was received from the hands of 
David B. Hill, who: felt that he owed 
his election as Governor in 1885 to 
Parker’s good management as chairman 
of the Democratic State Executive Com- 
mittee, and that Hill has since advanced 
his fortunes as far as possible; if Parker 
had not given a good account of him- 
self wherever placed, Hill’s aid would 
have been a handicap rather than a help. 
Nor does it signify to lay stress upon 
the element of luck in his election to the 
Chief Judgeship of the Court of Ap- 
peals in 1897 by nearly 61,000 plurality, 
because the Low ticket in New York 
City—the only Re- 
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every detail. From the time he became 
a national figure by succeeding Thomas 
F. Bayard in the Senate he has been 
constantly in the public eye in associa- 
tion with all the most important meas- 
ures of government. It must be said of 
him, however, as of his friend Gorman, 
that he has never headed any advance 
movement of which the fruits will carry 
his name into history. His activities were 
mainly directed toward shaping legisla- 
tion which others had initiated, and un- 
questionably his effective intervention has 
often saved the country from bad laws 
and made some good ones better. In the 
fields covered by the committees on 
judiciary and foreign relations he was 
most conspicuous, and as one of the rec- 
ognized leaders in his party he had a 
hand in practically everything that was 
afoot. One of his most striking char- 
acteristics as a Senator was his impa- 
tience of any plans for the compulsion 
of men’s opinions. He was a sound 
money Democrat, and approved of 
President Cleveland’s convening Con- 
gress in extraordinary session in the 
summer of 1893 to act on the repeal of 
the silver-purchase law; but no Senator 
was more indignant than he when the 

President repudi- 





publican opposi- 
tion worthy the 
name—carried no 
candidate for the 
Chief Judgeship; a 
reasonable analysis 
of the vote of that 
vear indicates that 
he would have won 
anyway, as he had 
won his Supreme 
Court Justiceship 
in 1886, when his 
approved merit af- 
ter a year’s test as 
an appointee was 
handsomely ac- 
knowledged by the 
Republicans de- 
clining to put up a 
candidate against 
him. 

There is no diffi- 
culty in acquainting 





ated the best of 
the compromises 
broached during 
the fight that fol- 
lowed, and read 
the little group 
of Administration 
Senators a lecture 
on their duty to 
stand firm. Gray 
condemned the Su- 
gar Trust’s cam- 
paign for remodel- 
ling the Wilson 
Tariff bill in 1894, 
but felt that the 
President had ex- 
ceeded his preroga- 
tive in chiding 
Congress in the 
now historic letters 
to Wilson and 
Catchings. One of 
his most vigorous 








oneself with George 
Gray’s record in its 
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speeches was made 
in January, 1891,in 
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denunciation of the Republican effort to 
gag debate in the Senate and thus break 
the deadlock on the force bill. Delibera- 
tion is his own forte, and he will not tol- 
erate interference with it in any respon- 
sible body of which he is a member. 

His devotion to President Cleveland, in 
spite of occasional differences with him 
in judgment, was made manifest in 1895, 
when in the midst of the chaos into which 
the Democratic party had been plunged 
Gray came out boldly in favor of a third 
term for the President, taking the ground 
that Washington’s apprehensions. were 
confined to a series of terms immediately 
successive, and that the break in Cleve- 
land’s series would relieve it of any sin- 
ister significance. It was Gray also who, 
as a friend of the principle of interna- 
tional arbitration, came to Mr. Cleve- 
land’s defense when most other arbitra- 
tionists were condemning his Venezuelan 
message, and insisted that a rational 
reading of the correspondence would re- 
veal the whole incident in the light of a 
magnificent protest against arbitrary and 
warlike methods, and a demand that the 
questions at issue be settled by resort 
to a peaceful tribunal. 

The judicial temper of Gray’s mind is 
never shown better than in the way he 
acts on his best information without any 
concession to precedent for the mere sake 
of surface consistency. He jeoparded 
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the success of his party’s fight against 
the. force bill in 1890 by voting against 
the free coinage of silver in spite of the 
Gorman-Stewart combination, and six 
years later risked being read out of his 
party by refusing to support Bryan on 
the Chicago platform; and yet in the win- 
ter of 1897-98 he lent his countenance 
to certain financial measures repudiated 
by the gold-standard element and 
pushed by its opponents. He had noth- 
ing to gain and everything to lose by this 
apparent shift of position; but he did his 
own reasoning and drew his own dis- 
tinctions as independently in this case 
as in the others, whether his critics could 
follow the processes of his mind or not. 
He was made a target in like manner for 
going upon the Peace Commission at the 
close of the Spanish war a vigorous anti- 
expansionist, and coming back a valiant 
defender of the Treaty of Paris, Philip- 
pine clause and all. Judge Gray’s fair- 
ness of mind is evidenced by the con- 
stant demand for his services as an arbi- 
trator in disputes which it is impractic- 
able to carry into court. His most not- 
able achievement in that line was his 
handling of the work of the Anthracite 
Strike Commission of 1902. It was this 
feature of his record which revived the 
discussion of his availability as a candi- 
date for President. 
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My Thought of Thee 


BY MARGARET BARTLETT CABLE 


My thought of thee at morn is like a child 


Who comes with dancing feet and laughing eyes, 
Kiss-laden lips, and joyous arms flung wide, 
To wake me from my slumbers by surprise. 


At even my thought of thee is that same child 
Slow-creeping to his Mother’s sheltering breast ; 
4Small, clinging hands, soft smiles and drooping lids, 
‘ Content to sink all silent into rest. 


And, dear, through long night hours, my thought of thee 
Is like that child asleep, who softly stirs, 

And smiles in dreaming of his Mather’s kiss, 
And lifts his little fondling arms to hers, 


NortHAmpTon, Mass. 
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How to Write a Naval Strategic Article 


BY CHARLES NOBLE, U.S.N. 


[When a green youngster comes aboard a vessel he is sent on some fool message to 
“ Charley Noble ’—told that the captain wants to see “Charley Noble,” and every one 
he asks misleads. Meanwhile the sailors congregate about “Charley Noble,” the title 
they give to the galJey funnel of copper fragrant with the odors of Uncle Sam’s liberal 


bill of fare.—Ep1Tor.] 


“The bearing of this observation lays 
inthe application of it.”—Captain Bunsby. 


AM a professional naval strategist 
and can be consulted on moderate 
terms. I make special rates to 

families and the Russian Navy. Never- 
theless, I am now constantly in receipt 
of letters from war editors of newspapers 
requesting me to furnish them either 
gratis, or, what is the same thing, at 
‘“ space rates,” skeleton articles on naval 
strategy from which they can prepare 
thoughtful editorials indicating exactly 
(a) what the Russians are going to do, 
(b) what the Japanese are going to do, 
and (c) what either combatant ought to 
have done. 

I have decided measurably to comply 
with this demand. by letting THe INDE- 
PENDENT print the following admirable 
paper on a purely strategic subject, which 
I intend shall serve as a standard for 
all time and for everybody. Anybody 
mastering its principles should be able 
to produce articles on naval strategy 
fully as instructive as any which have 
hitherto appeared. 

The subject of a strategic article is al- 
ways immaterial. Nor need the writer 
have any knowledge of it himself. Diplo- 
macy, belles lettres, hydrostatics, the- 
ology, disobedience, or Asiatic geography 
—anything will serve. It should always 
begin with as long and as involved a sen- 
tence as possible. This weakens the 
reader’s mind at the outset and prepares 
him for complete conviction of his own 
ignorance, while preventing any serious 
effort on his part to understand. It must 
always be remembered that the first prin- 
ciple of naval strategy is incomprehensi- 
bility, and that the moment a layman 
thinks he gets a glimmer of common 
sense in it the strategic quality vanishes. 
A classic opening sentence, which in vari- 


ous forms I frequently employ and al- 
ways with stupetying results, follows: 

“In considering any facts or circum- 
stances, whether abstract, concrete, or the 
reverse, it is desirable at the outset to de- 
termine the existence, nature and possible 
concatenations of them, since it is natu- 
rally difficult otherwise to ratiocinate 
with respect to data whereof ignorance 
usurps that exact knowledge which alone 
forms an adequate—indeed, a sufficient 
foundation—and where discrimination it- 
self has become repugnant to those prin- 
ciples which alone insure command of 
the sea the true utility of the ram brings 
us within rules which are less readily 
perceived than appreciated.” 

This sentence is copyrighted and must 
not be used by country editors as the 
basis of guessing contests or other com- 
petitions. It is recondite, impressive, and 
is entitled to great respect. It should at 
once be thrown into relief by illustrative 
anecdote, which, of course, should begin 
with a historical allusion to England’s 
greatest greatness on the sea—something 
after this fashion: 

“ The strategic value of collisions takes 
its origin in one of those remarks of 
more than superhuman brilliancy which 
Nelson never failed to emit even under 
the most disheartening circumstances. It 
was during a lull in the firing at Aboukir 
Bay, when, as his custom was when not 
nervously twitching his abbreviated arm, 
he was walking rapidly up and down the 
half deck. Suddenly he was observed to 
stagger and would have fallen had not 
Rodney quickly caught him. 

“* Are you hurt, my lord,’ demanded 
the subordinate, while every one breath- 
lessly rushed to the scene, eager to take . 
down the reply. 

“* No, Sir Ed’ard,’ said the chief calm- 
ly, ‘ but I can lick the man who left that 
spit-kid in my track.’ 
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“A thundering British huzza leapt 
from a thousand sturdy throats, and with 
the glorious banner of St. George at the 
peak the ‘ Vanguard’ once more swept 
into the fray, and the battle was Britain’s. 
Such was the result of a collision in 
which the embodiment of England’s sea 
power played no insignificant part, and 
the lesson it teaches may well serve to- 
day.” 

Carefully refrain from explaining 
what the lesson is. It is much safer to 
say something to the effect that any at- 
tempt in that direction would constitute 
fetters which would neutralize intelli- 
gence and palsy individuality in a sphere 
and at instants when both are pre- 
eminently needed, or, on the other hand, 
permit a license which in practice would 
degenerate into anarchy. This makes the 
reader somewhat ashamed of himself 
and, besides, confuses him when he tries 
to imagine fetters palsying anything. 
Turn this at once into a sense of depend- 
ence on your infallibility ; thus: 

“ But we cannot all be Nelsons—that 
is, not all of us—altho, including the 
present writer, there are several who 
might have been, had opportunities pre- 
sented themselves which, unfortunately, 
kept out of the way. None the less, Nel- 
son’s prophetic utterance is not to be neg- 
lected. It is well worth while—very well 
worth while—not to ram objects which 
are difficult to ram, or even objects which 
cannot be rammed at all.” 

The simple profundity of this last pre- 
cept is calculated to convince the student 
that the finesse of the maneuver is some- 
how within his grasp, and that a certain 
condescension has made him a virtuoso 
thereon, in criticism, if not in execution. 
He yearns for particulars and gets them 
in more anecdotes: 

“When Lord Exmouth was blockad- 
ing Guayaquil in 1806, on sighting a dis- 
tant light, one evening, he unexpectedly 
ordered large numbers of rockets to be 
displayed. The vessel thus signaled bore 
rapidly down upon the flagship. 

“*Wot’s the matter?” roared the 
rough merchant skipper through his 
trumpet as the ships approached. 

“* Sir,’ said his Lordship in those 
piercing tones which at any time could 
easily overtop the shrillest bosn’s pipes; 
‘Sir, I desired your proximity in order 
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to apprise you that His Majesty’s ship 
“Impracticable” is in this ocean and 
must not be collided with.’ 

“* Who in wants 
to?’ yelled back the profane mariner. 
‘Get out, you dumb, thickheaded bull 
beef Britisher!’ 

“Lord Exmouth merely smiled, and 
after lying down for two hours on the 
cabin sofa, wholly forgot the incident.” 

“An even more significant example 
occurred after Lord Howe had brilliantly 
avoided the French fleet in the harbor of 
Moscow and the “ Victory” was closing 
in upon Admiral Villeneuve at anchor 
sixty miles west of Teneriffe. Sir Philip 
Broke, at the time a young lieutenant, 
was leaning on the bridge rail chatting 
with the chief engineer, who by the aid 
of a piece of chalk was endeavoring to 
explain why he had, some time before, 
essayed to run the engines backward and 





‘also forward simultaneously, and so had 


produced a perceptible hump on the 
berth deck just forward of the mainmast. 

‘* Suddenly a hurried rush of steps was 
heard and Collingwood, in the lightest of 
robes de nuit, leapt upon the bridge. A 
hasty blow—he was always quick tem- 
pered—hurled the chief engineer clatter- 
ing headlong down the engine room 
hatch. 

“* Wha—wha—what do you mean, 
sir, by not reporting that light?’ he de- 
manded breathlessly of the deck officer. 
‘Wha—wha—what do you mean by it?’ 

“*Light!’ said Broke. ‘ What light, 
sir?—No light has been made out.’ 

“* Give me them glasses! ” hissed Col- 
lingwood, and seizing the binocular from 
the hands of the astonished officer, he 
directed it upon the bowsprit. ‘ There— 
there—dead ahead right under the bow. 
Hard a port—no—starboard. When I 
say starboard I mean port! Hard a star- 
board!’ 

“That is not a light, sir,’ rejoined 
Broke quickly. ‘That is the evening 
star!’ 

“ Collingwood gazed long and earnest- 
ly, and the star meanwhile considerately 
rose above the horizon. A deep sigh of 
relief convulsed him. 

“* Let this be a lesson to you, young- 
ster,’ he said at last, gravely handing 
back the glass; ‘never abate your zeal. 
Better report the evening star or all the 
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planets—yes, even the entire solar sys- 
tem—than risk one of His Majesty’s 
ships in collision.” 

“So saying, he retreated to his cabin 
and had the doctor give him a nerve 
tonic.” 

Here you may philosophize as follows: 

“To the thoughtful mind these in- 
stances indicate at once the strategic and 
to a marked degree the tactical impor- 
tance of the ram if judiciously employed, 
altho,on the other hand, if it be not chosen 
with that degree of skill—that absolute 
and ineffable certainty which has never 
been attained by any one except their 
lordships, the defunct second-rate ad- 
mirals of His Britannic Majesty’s Navy, 
whose beautiful and pious lives and 
transcendent abilities should ever remind 
us that we can never emulate them and, 
indeed, never should try, then it would 
be as useless and idle an effort as would 
be the attempt to parse this sentence.” 

The reader is now prepared for opin- 
ions on the existing conflict, which may 
be judiciously presented as follows: 

“ The strategic position of the Russian 
and Japanese forces indicates that if the 
Japanese eventually succeed in capturing 
Port Arthur, its fall will be inevitable. 
But, on the other hand, much will depend 
upon the integrity of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, which, if left uninterrupted by 
the Mikado’s forces, will continue to 
offer an unbroken route. The trouble 
will also be complicated by the presence 
of submarines should either party have 
them, but hardly otherwise, tho even here 
there is doubt. While the true function 
of concealed mines is merely to vary 
strategic conditions, it is far from assured 
whether theyshould properly exterminate 
friend or foe, the Russians inclining to 
one opinion and the Japanese to the other. 
My own decision is that they are best 
utilized against mewspaper reporters. 
These general facts constitute the data 
of the problem which confronts every 
official charged with studying any prob- 
lem of war. As a general proposition, 
ships and land fortifications, if unequal, 
contend under disparity. Ships are much 
more useful and much more delicate than 
land works, but land works, on the other 
hand, are less likely to unforeseen sub- 
mersion. 

“ Owing to the inherent non-buoyancy 
of guns and armor, it may be fairly con- 
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cluded that ships will always be the chief 
factor in any maritime conflict; so that 
whether the Russian fleet be massed in a 
harbor of Southwestern Siberia or more 
prudently choose as its base a more dis- 
tant point even better protected from 
high-angle Japanese fire, still the develop- 
ment of interior lines along the Tumen 
or Yalu will apparently force immediate 
fortification of strategic positions which 
cannot be here mentioned without in- 
fringing on the President’s prohibition. 
That consequences will fol'ow this 
strategy may be reasonably conceded, 
provided the events are not interfered 
with by circumstances which the prudent 
mind will never fail to anticipate.” 

Now, wind up with advice to the ad- 
mirals who are doing the work. Set them 
well to rights. Nothing sustains the per- 
plexed commander in his hour of need 
more than to know that your thoughts 
are with him and that if he only will 
rely on you all will come out well. He 
may and probably does know more than 
you, but he don’t write and you do, and 
the pen is mightier than the sword in 
naval strategy, as everywhere else. Go 
it in this way: 


“With regard to the naval command- 
ers, whether they be Admirals Togo or 
Uriu, or Admirals Alexieff or Skrydloff, 
it is not to be doubted that they will not 
take action in any case without stopping 
first to ascertain what Lord Howe would 


have done in the same conditions. Nor 
will they act except under that time- 
honored rule which has always governed 
His Britannic Majesty's Navy and 
should control our own humbler and imi- 
tative organization—namely, ‘ No matter 
what you do, always protect the Ad- 
ministration.’ ‘It is His Lordship’s vic- 
tory, not mine,’ said Nelson the day after 
Trafalgar, fondly gazing at the miniature 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
which he wore around his neck; and on 
that famous morning when St. Vincent 
dashed into Quiberon Bay there fluttered 
from the mast head of his flagship the 
ever glorious signal, ‘The Strategy 
Board expects every man to do its duty.’ ” 

No one will fail to recognize in this an 
exuberance of thought and splendor of 
diction suggestive of Macaulay at his 
best. Perorate correspondingly: 

“Those who look on the character of 
the ideal naval commander without fear 
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or malevolence will pronounce that of all 
the cardinal virtues the golden rule of 
military obedience, as we have defined it, 
is his only safe guide. His principles may 
be deliquescent. His ’art as true to policy 
as to Poll. His sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of a tormented and indignant syntax 
poignant and extreme. But if he leave 
the Administration responsible for any- 
thing, no matter whether it has ordered 
it or not, obviously he is wanting in the 
expected skill of the trained naval officer, 
and, most of all when he does not know 
it, is guilty of an error of conduct which 
will always be demonstrable by the flatu- 
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lent possibilities of an overworked ver- 
nacular.” 


“* Bunsby,’ said the captain rendering irre- 
pressible homage to his genius, ‘ here you are! 
a man as can give an opinioti as is brighter 
than di’monds.’ rae i nee 

“* For why,’ growled Bunsby, looking at his 
friend for the first time; ‘which way? If so, 
why not? Therefore.’ 

“With these oracular words—they seemed 
almost to make the captain giddy: they 
launched him upon such a sea of speculation 
and conjecture—the sage submitted to be 
helped off with his pilot coat.” ' 

Ar Sga, Lat. 91° 30’ N.; Long. 183° 70’ W. 
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Tibet and Its Borderland 


BY SARAH DOUGLASS McMAHON 


[The author of the following article is a former missionary of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Kumaon, Gurhwal, India, where her husband, the late Rev. J. T. Mc- 


Mahon, was Presiding Bilder. 


She has traveled extensively in the Himalayas near the 


Tibetan borderland. This article is based on private letters and correspondence from 
Dr. Martha A. Sheldon, who took the unique journey described here.—EDITOR.] 


OR hundreds of years Tibet, now 
k about to be brought under British 
influence through the expedition of 
General Younghusband, has been an ob- 
ject of baffled curiositytoEuropeans. It is 
an extraordinary fact that the earlier ex- 
plorers were far more successful in their 


quest than recent travelers. The Eng- 
lishman Manning in 1811 set foot in 
Lhassa, was admitted to the royal palace, 
and, presenting gifts, kowtowed thrice 
before the Dalai Lama, a smiling child of 
seven, who as the incarnate God of the 
Buddhists laid hands on the clean-shaven 
head of the daring visitor and inquired 
wonderingly how he had overcome the 
difficulties and dangers of the journey. 
Manning won the favor of the Holy Boy 
and his courtiers by a diplomatic reply; 
he said he had had troubles indeed, but 
they were amply compensated for by the 
happiness of entering into the sublime 
presence of the Sacred One. The attend- 
ants gave him tea and a present of dried 
fruits. He was received and dismissed 
with every mark of civility. He says: 


“The Lama’s beautiful and interesting face 
and manner engrossed all my attention. He 


had the simple and unaffected manners of a 
well-educated, princely child. His face was, 
I thought, poetically and affectingly beauti- 
ful. He was of a gay and cheerful disposition, 
his beautiful mouth perpetually unbending 
into a gracious smile which illuminated his 
whole countenance. I was extremely affected 
by this interview; I could have wept through 
strangeness of sensation.” 


Before Manning, near a score of 
Roman Catholic priests, and after him 
Fathers Huc and Gabet, in 1846, pene- 
trated to the capital of Tibet, which it is 
now sacrilegious for a foreigner even to 
approach. The French fathers spent two 
months in Lhassa before being expelled. 
No white man living can boast of having 
entered the sacred city and gazed upon 
the Grand Lama. Clever, bold and re- 
sourceful as have been the later travelers, 
including the Russian Prejevalsky, the 
Englishmen Bower, Littledale, Landor 
and Wellby, the Frenchmen Bonvalot and 
Prince Henry of Orleans, the missionary 
Miss Annie Taylor, and the great Ameri- 
can authority on Central Asia, William 
Woodville Rockhill, the Tibetans have 
succeeded in turning each and all back 
several days’ journey from Lhassa. If 
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they have not penetrated to Lhassa, these 
travelers have in their several hundred 
mile journeys added much to our knowl- 
edge of the country and its inhabitants. 
Tibet is more than the Switzerland of 
Asia. It is literally, as geographers are 


fond of terming it, the Roof of the World. 
Conceive an enormous table-land 1,600 
miles in length from east to west and 500 
miles in breadth from north to south, ele- 
vated from 10,000 to 20,000 feet above 
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bidden Land now opening to the avenues 
of civilization. 

The Tibetans are degenerate first be- 
cause of their climate and second on ac- 
count of their religion. Ethnologists 
have often remarked that mountain races 
quickly differentiate themselves from 
dwellers of the plains in features, frame, 
habits and customs. The high civiliza- 
tion of surrounding Europe has kept the 
Swiss from reverting to savagery. Not 








Group of Bhotiyas, or Hill Tribe of Tibetan British Frontiersmen 


sea level, an alternation of desert steppes, 
frowning peaks and fertile river valleys; 
so cold that the inhabitants live like deni- 
zens of the Arctic Circle; so rich in min- 
eral resources and other wealth that 
China, Great Britain and Russia dispute 
it as a prize; so inhospitable that wild 
animals as well as beasts of the caravan 
perish of starvation ; traversed by Mongol 
nomads in its northern portions, inhabited 
throughout its fertile southern region by 
a priest-ridden, filthy and superstitious 
race; owning a more or less shadowy al- 
legiance to China, but hating English and 
Russian interlopers with equal bitterness, 
and you have a succinct idea of the For- 


so with the Tibetans. Cold and poverty 
oblige them to be dirty. The frightful 
face of nature encourages superstition. 
The hard life has made them squat and 
muscular ; it has dulled their moral sense 
as well, so that brigandage, drunkenness 
and polyandry are common evils. In ap- 
pearance these mountaineers are square- 
headed, with small eyes, high cheek 
bones, prominent noses and large mouths. 
The men are clean-shaven and the women 
daub their faces with a brown pigment 
and wear their hair in strands almost in- 
numerable, which are taken down and 
cleaned but once a month, with ‘results 
that may be better imagined than de- 
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scribed. A common garment of the coun- 
try is the whole skin of a sheep with the 
wool turned next to the skin. The women 
are often clad in a single garment of 
dark-blue serge, which is without fasten- 
ings, but is folded over in front and kept 
on with a girdle. Many of the Tibetans 
live in tents the year around, while the 
inhabitants of the more prosperous river 
valleys enjoy the squalid comfort of huts 
of brick, stone or mud, as the absence of 
timber in this wild land makes wooden 
dwellings impossible. The Tibetans are 
born traders. They get tea and silk from 
China, broadcloth, rice, grain and tobacco 
from India. They export silver and gold 
in quantity, likewise wool and salt (the 
staples of the country), yaks’ tails, borax, 
musk and ponies. All the trading is done 
by means of caravans, which come by 


. slow stages several months’ journey from 


Pekin and in three to five weeks from the 
Indian border. Horses, sheep and yaks 
(the latter an enormous mountain ox) 
are employed as beasts of burden. Cara- 
vans must be large in number or well 
armed to withstand the attacks of brig- 


ands, who often belong to a religious sect 
and cover their depredations with the 
show of piety. 

After all, religion, rather than com- 
merce, is the keynote of the Tibetan 


character. The primitive rite of the 
mountaineers was devil-worship. Demons 
lurk in every pass, work their sorcery of 
disease and death on whole villages, en- 
trap the unwary traveler into crevasses or 
raging mountain torrents, or destroy him 
with cold and hunger. Buddhism came 
in A. D. 638 and spread like a veneer over 
the ancient superstition. The Lamas or 
monkish holy men of the Buddhists sim- 
ply took over the entire apparatus of 
magic and sorcery and converted it to 
their own uses. As the centuries passed 
they consolidated their power and secured 
a terrible grip on the minds, persons and 
fortunes of the people. The simple doc- 
trine of the real Buddha or Sakyamuni, 
the ascetic founder of the religion more 
than five hundred years before the birth 


of Christ, was corrupted into a belief in- 


the incarnation of six Buddhas or Grand 
Lamas, each the head of an important 
monastery, and each supposed to be the 
manifestation of the Deity in the human 
form. From this it was but a step to the 
belief in the Dalai Lama of Lhassa as the 
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supreme living Deity. The lamaseries or 
abodes of the Buddhist monks are scat- 
tered all over Tibet. They are by far the 
most pretentious structures—sometimes 
containing as many as three thousand 
devotees—as the monks are likewise the 
greatest landholders and levy from the 
people both in state taxes and all manner 
of fees for the propitiation of devils. To 
the European the mode of worship seems 
compounded of mummery and magic. 
Ceaselessly revolving prayer wheels, in 
which is written a holy text or sentence, 
confer on the believer great merit both in 
this life and the life to come. There are 
also prayer flags, rosaries, amulets, scapu- 
lars and chortens or mounds of sacred 
stones. So similar are the rites and prac- 
tices of Tibetan Buddhism to some of 
those of the Roman Catholic Church that 
Jesuit priests traveling in this land have 
guessed them to be borrowed from the 
Church of Peter. 

While living for several years in the 
district of Kumaon, on the northern bor- 
der of India, I had frequent opportunity 
of meeting the Tibetans. Altho the white 
man is rigidly excluded from the For- 
bidden Land, the Tibetans themselves 
and the hill tribes or Bhotiyas of India 
freely pass and repass over the frontier. 
Probably it was this spectacle which in- 
duced my missionary friends, Dr. Martha 
A. Sheldon and Miss E. C. Browne, of the 
Methodist Mission, to disguise them- 
selves as Bhotiya women and take a dar- 
ing excursion over the frontier to Tak- 
lakot, an important Tibetan trading post. 

It is agreed by those who know the 
Tibetans that they are far from un- 
intelligent, altho debased by superstition 
and vice. In many respects they are al- 
lied to our own Bhotiyas, and the two 
races do not find much difficulty in mak- 
ing themselves understood. Dr. Sheldon 
first came to Bhot, the British Outland, 
with Tibet on the north and Nepaul on 
the east, in the capacity of a medical mis- 
sionary. If ever a region needed medical 
and surgical expert attendance for its 
wretched inhabitants it was Kumaon. 
Bleeding and burning were the favorite 
remedies employed by the native doctors. 
The spirits were invoked and placated to 
prevent disease. “‘ Holy men” who came 
down from Tibet were welcomed with 
open arms if haply their prayers and in- 
cantations might ward off the demons 


















bringing leprosy, 
smallpox and_ other 
scourges. Easily and 
naturally: Dr. Shel- 
don displaced the na- 
tive fakirs and be- 
came_ physician-in- 
chief to the Land of 
Bhot. 

In summer the 
Doctor and her as- 
sistant, Miss Browne, 
live in their bungalow 
at Chaudas, 8,750 feet 
above sea level. In 
winter they go down 
to Dharchula, a more 
sheltered station only 
3,200 feet in altitude. 
It is their custom to 
itinerate over their 
entire district in jour- 
neys 30 and 40 days 
length at a time. On 
these excursions, be- 
sides the medical 
treatment, a great 
deal of religious work 
is done. Her first 
task in uplifting the 
inhabitants was to 
translate the Bible 
into the Bhotiya or 
hill country language, 
and next came the 
ambition to put the 
Scriptures into Tib- 
etan. Here was a 
great difficulty. It is 
high treason for an 
inhabitant of Tibet 
to communicate the 
sacred language to 
foreigners. At last 
the ladies found a 
Tibetan pundit (by 
name Karma, a star) 
who did not expect 
to return to his native 
land and who taught 
them the written 
characters. 

Over the high 
mountain passes be- 
tween Kumaon and 
Tibet there flows dur- 
ing the summer 
months a busy stream 
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of traffic and pil- 
grimage. In the com- 
ing and passing 
throngs are hill peo- 
ple on their way to 
trade in Tibet ; vener- 
able friars from the 
Buddhist monaster- 
ies; flocks of girls 
traveling in compa- 
nies to make merry 
at a border village; 
kidnapping _expedi- 
tions of young men 
seeking brides by vio- 
lence, according to 
the ancient custom of 
the country; Chow- 
kidars or frontier 
guards of the Tibetan 
Government; outcasts 
and beggars, who 
have traveled as far 
as Delhi, making a 
scanty livelihood by 
precarious street 
fakery. The passes 
range in altitude from 
17,000 to 21,000 feet. 
Of travelers, the in- 
cautious, missing 
their footing, are 
dashed down deep 
crevices and ravines 
to death. The faint 
and weak-hearted fail 
in the terrible ascent, 
and some literally 
perish of heart failure 
in the extremely 
rarefied atmosphere. 

Miss Sheldon and 
her assistant, Miss 
Browne, were uncom- 
promisingly turned 
back by the Chow- 
kidars in their earlier 
attempts to penetrate 
Tibet. During five 
years of such efforts 
they never succeeded 
in getting more than 
seven miles beyond 
the border. Inthesum- 
mer of 1902 they de- 
cided to make a fresh 
attempt. The objective 
point was Toklakot, 
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a trading center and seat of the local 
Raja, ten miles from the border. The 
brave women thought they might obtain 
an escort in the person of an influential 
Bhotiya, but they found not a single vil- 
lager from the border towns would ac- 
company them. The British subjects of 
Bhot know too well the punishment 
meted out to those who smuggle foreign- 
ers over the line. Mutilation and flogging 
are common punishments in Tibet. 

Not the least difficult of the problems 
was getting into the native clothes. 
“The garments,” says Miss Browne, 
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missionaries to step like the Bhotiya 
women, and, accompanied by a few of 
their servants and coolies bearing -food, 
necessaries and a tent, they started out. 
Fuel also had to be carried, and a small 
goat was killed and cut up for the itiner- 
ant table d’hote. Ahead marched Gang- 
wa, the faithful servant ; the two pseudo- 
hill women followed, Indian file. The 


man had a pack on his back and a formi- 
dable looking bamboo rod in his hand. 
He waved it unceremoniously at natives 
who stopped and asked questions. 

Going through the villages on the way 


Peaks and Clouds in the Himalayas About Tibet 


“are not many but complex, but the way 
in which they are held up and draped is a 
secret. The skirt has no band and is held 
up under a sheet tied round the waist— 
altogether an uncertain way of fastening 
one’s skirt, especially in the hands of a 
novice. The surplus ends of the sheet 
hang in front of the person. The upper 
garment is a long, wide sheet of woolen 
cloth, with an opening in the middle large 
enough only to allow of passing the head 
through. The headdress is made in the 
form of a bag sewn at the two sides.” The 
outfit is completed by a pair of stout na- 
tive boots for mountain climbing and a 
wicker basket carried on the back. 

Dr. Sheldon’s hope of getting through 
unobserved was through wearing the odd 
Bhotiya costume and keeping the head 
covering closed after the manner of 
women in India. A native girl taught the 


to Taklakot the women had many nar- 
row escapes from being identified and 
turned back. The coolies were persuaded 
not to walk with them (which might at- 
tract undue attention), but to carry the 
baggage a considerable distance in the 
rear. Down, down the mountain side 
came the party to the river which flows 
by the foot of the Tibetan city of Takla- 
kot. Crossing the bridge, they found 
themselves among a crowd of Tibetans; 
but, going up the hill boldly, they landed 
among a colony of traveling Bhotiyas, 
and found a welcome resting place in a 
roofless hut, over which a tent was about 
to be stretched. This was the limit of the 
journey, and here Miss Sheldon said: 
“Send for the Raja and let him know 
that the feringi (foreigners) have come.” 

The arrival of the female travelers, 
who here threw off their disguise, was a 














FANCY AND IMAGINATION 


nine days’ wonder to the Tibetans. Miss 
Sheldon and her assistant had time to 
hold a gospel meeting, to sing and pray, 
and to relieve the sick, before officials 
arrived on the scene and demanded their 
return to British soil. One of the patients 
was the Raja’s son, suffering of tooth- 
ache, which was relieved by Miss Shel- 
don’s ministrations. Whatever the rea- 
sons for clemency—her kindness to the 
scion of royalty or the fact they were 
women—the Tibetans offered their un- 
welcome visitors no rough usage and 
even allowed them to stay over night in 
Taklakot, though annoyingly guarded by 
a couple of Tibetans, who occasionally 
poked their heads over the walls. The 
next day was Sunday, when they were 
obliged by the guards to commence their 
return march, which was uneventfully 
accomplished in the midst of a blinding 
snowstorm. 

When Miss Sheldon’s three-day twen- 
ty-mile journey into Southern Tibet and 
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back is compared with Miss Annie Tay- 
lor’s wonderful achievement some years 
previously in penetrating into the country 
from the Chinese border to within three 
days’ journey of Lhassa it does not seem 
very significant. But Miss Taylor went 
through a sparsely settled land, where the 
vigilance against foreigners was not very 
keen. Miss Sheldon, on the other hand, 
eluded the watchmen, spies and emissa- 
ries of the monks guarding the southern 
passes against the advance of the British. 
Both missionary zeal and commercial en- 
terprise anxiously await the entry 
through those passes of European civil- 
ization. That is why General Young- 
husband’s expedition, which aims to 
compel the Tibetans to carry out their 
commercial conventions with his Im- 
perial Majesty’s British Government, 
and may, indeed, open up the entire 
country as Perry opened Japan, has the 
hearty good wishes of both English and 
Americans living in India. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Imagination 


BY HENRY,’AUSTIN 


Fancy, that fine, elusive attribute 
Of those who seek to marry rhythmic words, 
Blithe Israfels——“ with heart-strings for a lute! "— 
What is it other than the humming-bird’s 
Haphazard flight from flower to any flower, 


Or aught that seemeth floral? 


Different far, 


Imagination, in his towering hour 
Of skyward soar, with naught his course to bar, 
Dreamingly circling, swims the Abyss above, 
Seemingly aimless; till, with sudden power 
Of sure direction, like the homing dove, 
He goeth straight, to brood on mind, on heart, 


On spirit. 


Fancy is a bird in a bower 


Of careless play: Imagination—Art! 


Naw York City 





East Restaurant, Showing Also 
East End of Terrace of 
States. Fountains will play 
from each of the figures 
over central ‘ine of steps 


NE who visits the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition for the first time 
may please himself best by com- 

ing in at the Lindell entrance. From 
this point by a short walk he reaches the 
open Plaza of St. Louis and the base of 
that lofty shaft, crowned by the statue of 
Peace, the Louisiana Monument, where 
he has an unsurpassed viewpoint for 
catching the inspiration of the Exposi- 
tion. The Terrace of the States of the 
Louisiana Purchase at the brow of the 
hill, Festival Hall, the East and West 
Pavilions, the three Cascades descending 
in the midst of a beautiful landscape— 
this entire spectacle across the clear wa- 
ters of the Grand Basin speaks at once 
in sublime language the appropriateness 
of an exposition to celebrate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the “ Deed of the 
1130 
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Pen” which brought into the Union 14 
States: 


“The land of the smiling harvests, 
For which no man has died.” 


After the first day the visitor may ap- 
pear at some part of the grounds entirely 
different. The Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position has the advantage of entrances 
on the north and the south, the east and 
the west. The Administration Entrance, 
nearly a mile west of the Lindell, gives 
easy access to the buildings of foreign 
governments; directly opposite this, but 
distant the mile-long length of Univer- 
sity Way, the Agriculture Entrance 
brings one into the forest, among hun- 
dreds of large, thriving trees, with the 
buildings of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture not far away. The visitor may come 














in at the southeast corner of the grounds, 
at the State Building Entrance, so as to 
lose no time in finding his own State 
building, if he be an American, or in en- 
joying the effect, if he be a foreigner, of 
the individualistic architecture in this 
plateau colony of buildings. And there 
are the possibilities of the Pike Entrance 
—that purely entertaining department in 
which, for the first time in exposition his- 
tory, there are not shows by charlatans. 
Not to name them all, there are enough 
ways of getting into the grounds for a 
new view every morning of. his stay, if 
the visitor should come to the Fair daily 
for two weeks. The entrances’ different 
positions save time and tramping. 

Returning to the impressions of the 
first day, a comprehensive view of the 
grounds is to be had by various means. 
For a fare of ten cents the intramural 
railway will take passengers its entire 
length of eight miles, skirting the prin- 
cipal buildings, or from any one of its 
seventeen stations to another. There are 
somewhat more expensive automobile 
tours along the central boulevards, and 
the chain of lagoons touching the eight 
chief buildings affords a two miles’ cir- 
cuit in gondolas or launches, at a fare of 
50 cents. The college boy and his push- 
chair is within hailing distance in all 
parts of the grounds. 

To remain until evening on this first 
day and see the wonderful illumination 
of the Terrace of States and the Cascade 
Gardens will fix the picture ineffaceably 
in the memory, not to be blurred by the 
detailed sight-seeing of succeeding days. 


HOW TO SEE THE FAIR 
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Individual temperament will determine 
the disposition of one’s time among the 
exhibit buildings. The man is remem- 
bered who at the Columbian Exposition 
went every day for six weeks just inside 
the gates, where he sat listening to the 
exquisite playing of a Hungarian band. 
This was all that he saw or heard, yet he 
said he was repaid. If this man comes 
to St. Louis, he may never stir beyond 
the Art Palace. A farmer may come 
again and again to the 22 acres under 
roof in the Agriculture Building, where 
the culture of all the products of the soil 
is shown and the processes and products 
of their manufacture into commercial 
form. A man largely interested in mines 
may find other exhibits of no conse- 
quence as compared with the working 
gold mine, the Gulch, and all the equip- 
ment and resources known in modern 
mining, which are displayed in the build- 
ing of Mines and Metallurgy. 

But the multifold “ average man” who 
finds nothing human foreign to his inter- 
est will seek to divide his two weeks, or 
whatever time he can spend, in such a 
way as to see something of everything in 
the Exposition. 

Two hours is a minimum of time for 
passing through each of the eight large 
buildings connected by lagoons. One 
might begin with Varied Industries, to 
the west of the Plaza of St. Louis, where 
manufactured products are shown which 
have an artistic element in their composi- 
tion. Across the Plaza lies the Manufac- 
tures Building, in which the exhibits are 
purely commercial. Following the out- 
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West (Marked by Its Tower). 


Site of Varied Industries Building, Facing Waterway. 
Copyrighted, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 





Transportation Building in Background, to the 
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Liberal Arts, Manufactures and Mines, Metallurgy Buildings 





(From Left to Right) 


Copyrighted, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 


side circle of the large buildings, the se- 
quence of thought is continued in Liberal 
Arts—an exhibit of articles of commer- 
cial and educational value—splendid tele- 


scopes, liquid air in the making, and so 


on. In every building, be it remem- 
bered, whether it be manufactured wares 


or the products of the soil, or the achieve- 
ments of science, it has been the aim of 
the Exposition to show these things in 
he making. 

The Mines and Metallurgy Building 
lies across the Sunken Gardens from Lib- 
eral Arts, and beyond the lagoon to the 











Glimpses of Machinery, Transportation, Varied Industries and Electricity Buildings (From Left to 


Right). 


The Pike in the distant background showing large blue dome of “ Creation” 


Copyrighted, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 
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west is the: Education and Social Econ- 
omy Building. There remain, in direct 
order, the amazing display of present-day 
applications of electricity; the Palace of 
Machinery, where the power, lighting 
and pumping plants of the Exposition are 
to be seen, aggregating 45,000 horse- 
power ; and, finally, the Palace of Trans- 
portation, with 1,300 feet frontage and 
containing every modern vehicle of travel 
from the jinrikisha to the locomotive 
which weighs 200,000 pounds. 

The course lies now to the foreign 
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a mile away, beyond the Terrace of 
States. In this part of the grounds, how- 
ever, Germany has a leading: part in the 
Forestry Exhibit, in the Forestry, Fish 
and Game Palace. 

The Philippine Reservation, just west 
of the Palace of Agriculture, will take as 
long as one chooses. Certainly a day 
may be well spent in viewing the villages, 
the walled city, the outdoor pursuits and 
the daily life of the 1,000 Filipinos who 
have been brought here. 

The Agricultural Building, largest of 











Texas State Building, in Shape of Star 
Copyrighted, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 


buildings. Great Britain’s Orangery of 
Kensington Palace stands next to the 
highly decorative Chinese pavilion, Prince 
Pu Lun’s country seat. Sweden’s Farm 
House faces China, and to the west of 
these, similarly situated, are-the buildings 
of Belgium and Austria, the latter con- 
spicuously frescoed. France with her ex- 
quisite Grand Trianon has a large tract 
of ground a short distance south of Great 
Britain, with Cuba, Siam, Nicaragua and 
Brazil in a row between. Italy and the 
Argentine Republic, Mexico, India, 
Ceylon, Alaska and Holland are easily 
reached by walking. For Germany one 
would best wait until another day, as her 
Charlottenberg Castle ties more than half 


any on the grounds, is adjacent, with its 
gardens, as also the Horticulture Build- 
ing and the Live Stock Farms. Before 
leaving the west side of the grounds half 
a day’s attention will be claimed for the 
athletic events occurring daily, the 
aéronautic course and the military bar- 
racks. 

Japan’s Shinshenden Palace and her 
smaller pavilions stand somewhat alone, 
on a rise of ground near the Machinery 
Building, just east of the Skinker road. 
One passes on, through the cedars of 
Lebanon and King Solomon’s stables, 
southeast to the Palace of Fine Arts. It 
is well to bear this goal in mind, that 
enough time may be saved for enjoying 
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the pictures, the fine craftsmanship and 
the wonderful Court of Sculpture. 

Nothing has been said of the United 
States Government Building or the 
Marine Corps or the War Field Hos- 
pital, or of the Model City, or of the Fish- 
eries or the Life-Saving Exhibit. These 
are among the scores of things which 
will attract the visitor’s attention as he 
goes to and fro between larger buildings. 

Such profitable hours of studying civil- 
ization’s achievements throughout the 
world may be relieved, and doubtless will 
be, by the “ average man,” in visits to the 
Pike. He will relax body and mind in 
the Tyrolean Alps, or in the villages, 
Irish, Japanese, Russian, French, Eski- 
mo; or will find diversion in Hagenbeck’s 
Animal Show, the Streets of Seville, or 
possibly Ancient Rome. The Creation, 
Hereafter, the Galveston Flood, Under 
and Over the Sea, Paris, and Mysterious 
Asia will invite many an unoccupied half 
hour. 

Nor are these recreations very costly 
either in money or time. The adding to- 
gether of all the admission fees to the 
more than thirty Pike “ shows” gives a 
total of $20, and the Pike censor 
has computed that “ Pikers may 
take their whirl down a mile of 
marvels in five hours and forty 
minutes, if they follow the pace 
of modern America.” There are 
about one-fourth as many more 
entertainment concessions 
classed with Pike attrac- 
tions, altho not situated in 
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the Pike strip. Among these are Jeru- 
salem, the Observation Wheel, New 
York to the North Pole and the Poultry 
Farm. 

In all respects World’s Fair visitors 
will find expenses in St. Louis no greater 
than in other cities of corresponding size 
in this country. St. Louis hotel pro- 
prietors have given written guaranties to 
the Exposition management that their 
rates will not be raised during the Fair. 
Long established leading hotels like the 
Planters, the Southern and the Lindell 
are charging, the Planters $2 to $4, and 
the others from $1.50 up, per day, on the 
European plan. The best hotels built for 
the World’s Fair, notably the Washing- 
ton and Hamilton, are from $2 a day up, 

, and the Jefferson asks $2.50, Eu- 

ropean plan, as a minimum. Hun- 

dreds of good hotels and board- 
ing-houses present varying rates, 
generally not less than $1 per 
day, but sometimes reaching as’ 
low a figure as 50 and 75 cents. 
Private families by the hundreds 
have opened their houses for 
lodgers, with the same schedule 

of prices as the hotels. 
Restaurants within and with- 

out the Exposition grounds. . 

are ready to furnish meals 
according to the pocketbooks 

of the visitors. Sixty con- 
cessions have been granted 

for serving meals and 

refreshments within the 

grounds. The rates 


r 


Washington State Building 
Copyrighted, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 
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Some of the Three Hundred Transplanted Trees—Varied Industries Building 
Copyrighted, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 


asked for meals by the Inside Inn may 
be taken as a fair average—so cents 
each for breakfast and luncheon and 75 
cents for dinner. 

This Inside Inn is under Exposition 
control, and is for the benefit of those 
who desire the advantage of being con- 
tinually within the grounds, resting or 
sight-seeing at will. The Inn’s capacity 
is 6,000 persons, and its rates include 
daily admission to the World’s Fair 
grounds. Rooms with bath are from 
$3.50 to $5.50 per day on the European 
plan, or $5 to $7 per day on the American 
plan. From $1.50 to $2.50 per day, Euro- 
pean plan, is charged for rooms without 
— or from $3 to $4 per day, American 
plan. 

At every entrance the Exposition is 
convenient of access from street-cars, 


which charge five cents fare and come 


from Broadway in one hour. Three 
steam railways enter the grounds, bring- 
ing passengers direct from Union Sta- 
tion. Horseless vehicles are the only 
kind permitted in the grounds. The auto- 
mobile service is under control of the 
World’s Fair Auto Transit Company, 
which carries passengers in large coaches 
of thirty or forty to any point within the 
grounds at a rate of fifty cents from the 
down-town hotels or 25 cents from Grand 
Avenue. The admission fee, of course, is 
not included. The transportation ar- 
rangements are so satisfactory that on 
the opening day of the Fair nearly two 
hundred thousand people were carried to 
and fro by the steam and street railways 
without crowding and without a single 
serious accident. 
Sr. Louis. Mo. 




















MRS. MAY WRIGET SEWALL 
President International Council 
of Women 


MISS SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


MRS. MARY WOOD SWIFT 
President United States Na- 
tional Council of Women 


The United States Delegates 


TO THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


[Mrs. Harper, who is the alternate to Miss Anthony at the forthcoming Berlin 
Congress, modestly does not say anything about herself in the following article. We 
therefore remind our readers here than Mrs. Harper is the author of “ The Life and 
Work of Susan B. Anthony,” and, jointly with Miss Anthony, of the “ History of 
Woman Suffrage,” including the general progress of women along all lines to the close 
of the nineteenth century. She was formerly one of the editors of the Indianapolis 
News, and for the past five years has edited a department in the New York Sun and 
contributed to the best magazines. Mrs. Harper prepared one of the Indiana State 
monographs for the Columbian Exposition and made addresses before several of its 


Congresses. 


International Council in London, and was elected chairman of 
At the Berlin meeting her address will deal with the question, 


Committee. 


In 1899 she was selected to speak on “ Women in Journalism” at the 


the International Press 
“Why 


can women not vote in the United States? ’—Ep1rTor. ] 


N a few days there will sail from New 
York harbor, bound for a German 
port, a body of the most distinguished 

women in the United States, the delegates 
to the International Council of Women, 
and also the President of that great or- 
ganization. Its brilliant meeting in Lon- 
don in the summer of 1899 is still remem- 
bered, when the delegates and speakers 
from many countries were received by 
Queen Victoria, while the Lord Bishop, 
the Rothschilds, the Duchess of Suther- 
land, the Countess of Warwick and 
others of the nobility entertained the 
noted guests with dinners, luncheons, 
teas, garden parties and other functions. 
The principal halls in London were none 
too large for the audiences, and the ex- 
position there made of the organized 
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work of women throughout the world 
was indeed a revelation. 

Much curiosity and interest are felt in 
regard to this Berlin meeting, for it will 


undoubtedly be the most important 
gathering of women that has ever been 
held in the world. The German Council 
is in the hands of capable women and 
they are moving with much: discretion 
and executive ability. Frau Marie Stritt, 
the president, who represented Germany 
at the Columbian Exposition, speaks 
English perfectly and is a woman of 
great beauty and power. Other promi- 
nent members of the official board are 
Baroness Olga von Beschwitz and Dr. 
Eliza Ichenhaeuser. Mrs. Sewall, who 
will preside over the sessions, speaks Ger- 
man as well as English, has no superior 





THE UNITED STATES DELEGATES 


as a parliamentarian, and is entirely: at 
home in foreign lands. In 1889 she went 
to Paris as delegate from the National 
Council of the United States to the Uni- 
versal Congress of Women, held under 
the auspices of the French Government 
in connection with the Exposition. In 
1891-2 she visited most of the countries 
of Europe, conferring with many promi- 
nent people in the interest of the Con- 
gresses to be held during the Columbian 
Exposition. In 1897 she was delegate to 
the Congress of the Canadian Council in 
Halifax, and in 1898 to the one held in 
Ottawa. In July of that year she pre- 
sided over the International Executive in 
London, and in August went to The 
Hague to assist in forming the National 
Council of Holland. In 1900 she was 
sent as commissioner from the United 
States to the Paris Exposition. Mrs. 


Sewall has assisted in the founding of 
over fifty clubs of women, and of men 
and women, and has held office in many 
national associations in this and other 
countries. As an organizer and executive 


officer she is equaled by few women and 
surpassed by few men. She was ap- 
pointed by the Governor to represent In- 
diana at the New Orleans Exposition in 


1884-5 and the Columbian in 1893. She’ 


holds the degree of A. M. from North- 
western University, and has been for 
over twenty years principal of the large 
and celebrated Girls’ Classical School of 
Indianapolis, which is not outranked as a 
college preparatory institution. Mrs. 
Sewall was one of the founders of the 
Collegiate Alumnz Association, and has 
written a number of books and articles 
on educational, literary and reform sub- 
jects. 

The United States will be represented 
at the Berlin Congress by the President 
of its National Council, Mrs. Mary Wood 
Swift, of San Francisco, two delegates, 
and alternates for the three. Each coun- 
try, large or small, is allowed but two 
delegates, thus securing an equal rep- 
resentation for all. Mrs. Swift was the 
wife of the Hon. John F. Swift, one of 
the prominent citizens of California, who 


was honored with many high offices. He 


was Minister to China, and died while 
Minister to Japan. Mrs. Swift had trav- 
eled extensively with her husband, spend- 
ing six years at one time in foreign coun- 
tries, and at home had found interest and 
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contentment in the duties pertaining to 
society, church and club life. His death 
leaving her with a large fortune and, 
necessity for labor as a means of liveli- 
hood, she turned to public work for occu- 
pation and solace. She has been for a 
number of years State Regent of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and, belongs to the Colonial Dames and 
the Society of the “ Mayflower.” She 
was president of the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for several years and was an ac- 
tive worker and large contributor in the 
campaign for a constitutional amendment 
in 1896. As president of the Century 
Club and various other societies in San 
Francisco she has wielded a strong in- 
fluence, while her many private benefac- 
tions have earned for her the warmest ap- 
preciation. Her home is a social center 
and is filled with beautiful souvenirs of 
her travels. Last summer Mrs. Swift 
journeyed from San Francisco to Dres- 
den to attend the international executive 
meeting preparatory for the approaching 
Congress; in February she came from 
the Pacific Coast to Indianapolis to pre- 
side over the Executive for the United 
States to select the delegates and transact 
other business, and now she is en route 
for Berlin. 

The American delegation will be 
headed by that veteran stateswoman, 
Susan B. Anthony, eighty-four years old 
last February. At the London Congress 
not one of all the world’s eminent women 
received such an ovation as did Miss An- 
thony. None present will ever forget 
that night in Queen’s Hall when three or 
four thousand people rose to their feet 
with cheers and waving of handkerchiefs 
as the grand old woman of America came 
to the front of the platform. There were 
more than one social function given for 
her which were considered by the host- 
esses too exclusive for any delegate or 
speaker to be invited. When all was 
ended and faces were turned homeward, 
Miss Anthony said, “ Now, girls, you will 
have to manage the Berlin Council in 
1904 without me.” And here she is look- 
ing forward to it with just as much in- 
terest and pleasure as any woman who 
will attend, longing for the sea voyage, 
as she is an excellent sailor, and expect- 
ing to fulfil all the duties of delegate and 
speaker. There has been much anxiety 
among the German Council lest she might 
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REV. ANNA HOWARD SHAW 
President National Woman Suffrage Association 


not be able to come, as they are very 
desirous that their people shall see 
this great emancipator of women. It | 
has been more than half a century 
since Miss Anthony went to her 
first convention, and she has wielded 
the gavel at more of them than any 
woman who ever lived. She laid it 
down at the National Suffrage Con- 
vention in 1900, when her eightieth 
birthday was celebrated, and was made 
Honorary President ; but she still takes 
the keenest enjoyment in attending such 
gatherings, watching the modern woman 
preside with fine parliamentary skill, and 
listening to women lawyers, ministers, 
physicians and educators discuss the 
questions of the day with all the power 
and grace of the trained orator. She re- 
members that the first and the bitterest 
fight which she and the other pioneers 
had to make was that for the recognition 
of woman’s right to speak from the pub- 
lic platform; the second was to secure 
their admission into the professions and 
industries. And so at this World’s Con- 
gress in Berlin her heart will overflow 
with pride and thankfulness as she greets 
those who have come from far and near 
to represent woman’s part in all the activi- 


ties of civilized life. And they, in 
turn, at the sight of her face and 
the touch of her hand, will be thrilled 
with new inspiration and courage to 
toil, to persevere, to conquer. 

The other delegate is Mrs. Kate 
Waller Barrett, of Washington, D. 
C., vice-president of the National 
Council of the United States. Mrs. 
Barrett is known on two con- 
tinents through her labors as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Florence 
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Crittenden Missions, established nearly 
twenty years ago by a wealthy citizen of 
New York in memory of a daughter. As 
the wife of the Dean of St. Luke’s Cathe- 
dral in Atlanta, Ga., Mrs. Barrett was 
revered and loved for her philanthropic 
work, and in order better to minister to 
the sick and needy she took a college 
course and degree in medicine. She is a 
woman of fine intellect and remarkable 
executive ability, and after her husband’s 
death, a number of years ago, the founder 
felt that in her he had found the one 
woman of all the world fitted in every 
respect to assume charge of the Critten- 
den Missions for unfortunate women. 
These now number 66, in this and other 
countries, and care annually for about 














4,000 girls, finding permanent homes for 
them and extending continued protection. 
The National Headquarters and Training 
School for those who are placed in charge 
of these Missions are in Washington, un- 
der Mrs. Barrett’s direct supervision. 
She has studied methods of rescue work 
in most of the European capitals and in 
Japan, China and Mexico, and she fre- 
quently visits the Missions throughout 
the United States and Canada, making 
personal inspection of their work. Mrs. 
Barrett was delegate-at-large and secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Board of the At- 
lanta Exposition in 1895, was sent abroad 
to represent its interests, and was also a 
representative of philanthropic work at 

















MRS. HANNAH G. SOLOMON 
President National Council Jewish Women 


the Paris Exposition in 1900. She 
founded a medical college and train- 
ing school for nurses in the South, 
and inaugurated and built a Home for 
Women, where an average of fifty 
women and children are constantly 
cared for. She is a strong writer and 
eloquent speaker, and among many 
expressions of commendation from 
prominent officials is a cordial and 
sympathetic letter from President 
Roosevelt, 
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The alternate for Mrs.-Barrett.is Mrs. 
Hannah G. Solomon, of Chicago, founder 
and president of the Council of Jewish 
Women. She was a member of the'Con 
mittee of Religious Congresses during 
the World’s Fair in 1893, representing 
the Jewish women of the United. States 
and organizing a very successful Con- 
gress. Out of this was formed the per- 
manent association, now numbering I0,- 
000 members, of which she has been con- 
tinuously elected president. Its objects 
are a study of Jewish history and litera- 
ture, and practical work in philanthropy, 
education and civics. It conducts manual 
training and industrial schools, kinder- 
gartens, mothers’ and children’s clubs, 
circulating libraries, reading rooms, 
free baths, employment bureaus and 
many other lines of public work. 
This Council contributed $10,000 in 
money and supplies to the’ Spanish- 
American War. Mrs. Solamon was 
one of the organizers of thé Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
its vice-president, is an active worker 
in the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
chairman of one of the charity 
bureaus of the city, and widely 
known for her effective public work. 






FRAU MARIE STRITT 


President of the National Council of Women of 


Germany 
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The alternate for Mrs. Swift, the presi- 
dent, is the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, of 
Philadelphia, president of. the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, and fre- 
quently called “the feminine Demos- 
thenes.” Dr. Shaw was born in Eng- 
land, but has lived in the United States 
since early childhood. She holds three 
college degrees, having been graduated 
in Michigan, then from the theological 
department of Boston University, and 
afterward from-its medical college. She 
studied medicine in order that when she 
carried spiritual help to the poor and 
unfortunate she 
would thus be able 
also to minister in- 
telligently to their 
physical necessities. 
She was greatly 
disappointed after 
having been grant- 
ed a degree by 
a Methodist Epis- 
copal Theological 
College to be re- 
fused ordination 
by the General 
Conference of that 
Church. Finally she 
was ordained by 
the Protestant 
Methodist Church 
and had charge of 
one parish on Cape 
Cod for seven 
years. Meanwhile 
she had lectured 
extensively in Bos- 
ton and other 
cities, and her fame 
as a speaker extended until it became evi- 
dent that she would have to give 
up the lecture work or the min- 
istry. She was deeply interested in 
temperance, woman suffrage and other 
public questions, and at last, moved 
by the earnest insistence of friends 
and her own conscientious judgment, she 
decided to enter the lecture field. There 
are not many Sundays, however, in which 
she does not fill the pulpit wherever her 
engagements have taken her, and few 
ministers in the entire country can so stir 
the hearts of a congregation. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that as a speaker 





‘she has no superiors. 
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General Superintendent Florence Crittenden 
Missions 
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To an attractive 
presence and a rich, musical voice, she 
adds every art of oratory, and carries her 
audience through the entire gamut of 
emotions. Altho commanding a high 
price, she contributes probably half of her 
time to the reforms in which she is so 
deeply interested. She has held many 
official positions, is an able parliamen- 
tarian, an ideal presiding officer, and as 
delegate to the International Council in 
London, in 1899, was a strong factor in 
securing for the United States several 
measures of.vital concern. 

Miss Anthony’s 
alternate is her 
biographer and 
literary co-worker, 
Mrs. Ida Husted 
Harper. 

In addition to 
those here men- 
tioned a number of 
the most promi- 
nent women in the 
United States and 
Canada will at- 
tend the Congress 
as speakers. This 
is by far the larg- 
est organization of 
women in exist- 
ence, numbering 
seven or eight mil- 
lion members. 
Twenty-three 
countries, extend- 
ing entirely around 
the globe, will send 
their most repre- 
sentative women to 
this great convocation to tell what their 
countrywomen are doing and saying and 
thinking at this beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. The Council of 1899 pro- 
duced such an awakening in Great Brit- 
ain that it never has resumed its slumber- 
ing attitude toward the possibilities of 
woman. It is highly amusing for 
those who study modern tendencies 
and just a little alarming to contemplate 
the effect of this approaching invasion 
upon the deeply rooted traditions, prej- 
udices and customs of the German 
Empire. 

Wasuineton, D. C, 
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Canada in the Twentieth Century 


At last the Canadian Dominion, 
libeled abroad for so many years as a 
region of snow and ice, inhabited, ac- 
cording to the notion of the average 
householder in the English provincial 
town, by a race of mixed white and In- 
dian blood, has had justice done to her 
by an Englishman who has lived long 
enough in Canada to understand and 
appreciate the people and record their 
life and progress. Mr. Bradley had pre- 
viously familiarized himself with certain 
periods of Canadian history, and in his 
study of Wolfe and his volume on “ The 
Fight with France for North America ~ 
had made some preparation for his latest 
book. But his Canada in the Twen- 
tieth Century* is an intimate social 
study, a faithful representation of actual 
conditions, and affords a sympathetic 
insight into the aims and ambitions of 
Canadians which can only be ascribed to 
the new importance which the Dominion 
has attained in the mother country. The 
author declares his belief in a still more 
accentuated British interest in Canada in 
the near future, as his countrymen do not 
yet fully. realize how great is the leap 
forward in every particular that the Do- 
minion has taken in the last five years, 
and how immeasurably her horizon has 
broadened. 

It is convenient, further, to indicate 
the scope of the work by mentioning 
some things which it does not attempt. 
Political forecasts and party strife are 
ignored; opposing views of the tariff 
are passed over, and altho the author 
sometimes reveals his free trade sympa- 
thies, he in nowise presses them unduly 
upon the reader’s attention. Instead of 
a statistical and political exhibit, such as 
Sir Charles Dilke gave in his “ Problems 
of Greater Britain,” Mr. Bradley writes 
of the social life and manners, the build- 
ings and farms, the natural resources, the 
historic associations of the older Cana- 
dian cities, and discusses with great mi- 





* CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By A. 
G. Bradley. New York: B. P. Dutton & Co. $4.00. 


nuteness and sound sense the requirements 
and propects of intending British settlers. 
Nor does he forget the beauty and at- 
tractiveness of certain Canadian districts 
to the tourist. He hopes, and we echo 
the hope, that the city of Quebec will 
never grow prosperously smoky in in- 
dustry at the expense of its beauty and 
the flavor of its old-world interest. He 
points out the value of Canada to the 
sportsman; the fishing to be had in 
Quebec, the game in British Columbia, 
and he touches upon the measures taken 
to preserve and increase the resources of 
the Dominion in this respect. 

It is one limitation of the book that it 
is written exclusively for Englishmen, 
and many questions which would be sug- 
gested if a broader viewpoint were taken 
are neglected. The annexation question, 
imperial federation, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s preferential tariff scheme do not 
figure among the discussions; but it is 
interesting to note the author’s reference 
to American settlers in the Northwest. 
They are declared to be the very best 
settlers in that region, having a peculiar 
combination of nerve, buoyancy and en- 
terprise which no other immigrant pos- 
sesses. There does not seem to be any 
danger of political change wrought by 
what is often called the American in- 
vasion, for the simple reason that the 
“invader” is too urgently bent upon 
raising big crops or acquiring valuable 
live stock in the shortest possible time, 
and, moreover, finds the laws to be prac- 
tically the same as in the Western States, 
only better administered. The author ad- 
mits that it is impossible to value too 
highly the infusion of dash and initiative 
contributed by the settler from the West- 
ern States. 

Compared with previous British books 
on Canada—those of Sir Charles Dilke 
and Goldwin Smith excepted—this vol- 
ume is remarkably accurate. True, the 
author does state somewhere that Sack- 
ville-West, the British Ambassador to 
Washington, was recalled at the request 
of President McKinley; but that is not 
a Canadian matter, and, besides, it is a 
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venial offense compared to the grave 
mistakes constantly made by British 
writers on America. We commend the 
book heartily to those interested in Can- 
ada as a country with an assured future 
to be developed partly by American en- 
terprise and to a considerable extent in 
conformity with American ideals. 


a 


In Famine Land* 


Dr. Scott’s book is welcome, as it cor- 
rects the tendency of the unthinking to 
*IN FAMINE LAND. By Rev. J. EH. Scott, Ph.D.. 
&. T. D., Chairman M. EB. Mission Relief Commit- 


tee, Rajputana. Harper & Brothers, New York 
and London. $2.50. 





ae 


Se. . i 


From “In Famine Land.” 
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sum up the Land of the Sindhu as they 
would the United States or the British 
isles. The work is not only a portrayal 
of a famine stricken country as seen by 
the author in 1899-1900, but a good pic- 
ture of India past and present. It is re- 
markable how the note of optimism 
sounds throughout the darkest pages. 
“One half the world does not know how 
the other half lives, it is said,” writes Dr. 
Scott; “ but recent events have shown 
that one half has been interested in keep- 
ing many millions of the other half 
alive.” 

A summary of famines in India pre- 
pares the reader for the story of the awful 


Copyright, 1904, by J. FE. Scott 
Harper & Brothers, publishers 
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visitation of 1899-1900. . A partial census 
taken in March, 1901, gave the following 
returns, but what the actual mortality 
was it seems impossible to find out: 
Ajmir-Merwara, 66,000; Berar, 144,- 
000; Central Provinces States, 177,000; 
Hyderabad, 362,000; Baroda, 464,000; 
Bombay proper, 627,000; Central Prov- 
inces, 938,000; Bombay States, 1,167,- 
000; Central India States, 1,816,000; 
Rajputana, 2,175,000, The death rate in 
the native states was shocking, the Vice- 
roy putting it in one district as high as 
15.21 per thousand. At Broach the 
monthly rate rose from 2.96 per thousand 
in October, 1899, to 24.83 in May, 1900. 
In the Panch Mahals the rate for the 
same month of May was 46.60 per thou- 
sand; in Kaira, 21.07; in Ahmedabad, 
24.00. 

The unprecedented amount of fifty 
millions of dollars was spent by the state 
and several hundreds of thousands were 
contributed directly by the people of 
America, while Germany, at the instiga- 
tion of the Emperor, sent a liberal dona- 
tion. 

Accounts of suffering in Bhartpur, 


laipur, Phalera, Kuchawan, Merta, Bi- 
kanir, Ajmir, Kishangarh and a trip 
through famine-lands are unutterably 
thrilling and horrifying. To starvation, 
at the worst stage was added an outbreak 


of cholera. Missionaries and officials 
doubled their labors, endeavoring to keep 
the natives from breaking camp and 
spreading disease throughout the Empire. 
But with all their work one-half of India 
became a great charnel house. The au- 
thor writes thus of the scenes: “ The 
genius of a Raphael or a Doré and the 
pen of a Dante would be needed to do 
justice to the spectacle.. It will never 
fade from memory.” 

With the lessons of the famine he con- 
cludes his work. It is shown that human- 
ity is subject to misery of this sort and 
how helpless the Indian peoples seem to 
be under such visitations. Natural law 
is irrevocable and the natives should plan 
to meet and handle such calamities. Ef- 
fort ought to be made to adjust them- 
selves to physical environment, Icssen 
their expenditure and increase their sav- 
ings. Above all, he affirms that there 
should be in districts where famines are 
common an extended system of tanks, 
lakes. canals and railwavs. so that food 
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supplies could be maintained and trans- 
ported expéditiously to the needy. 
st 


Sir Mortimer. By Mary Johnston. 
York: Harper Bros., $1.50. 


New 


This is a story of Elizabethan days, 
when knight errantry had taken the form 
of commercial errantry, and when the 
greatest nobles of England were admirals 
and captains of pirate fleets that swept 
the Spanish main in search of treasure 
ships. The fortunes and misfortunes of 
the hero of such an expedition comprise 
this volume. The plot is simpler than 
that of the average historical novel, and, 
altho Miss Johnston is famous for the 
sword play of her fancy, there is no 
formal duelling. The fighting is on a 
larger scale, depicted, of course, with a 
woman’s munificent ideas of blood and 
courage. And only those who have 
some practical knowledge of the battle- 
field will be able to detect the hazy un- 
reality of the engagement between the 
English adventurers and the Spanish gar- 
rison at Nueve Cardoba, so fiercely do 
these brave phantoms rush to meet one 
another upon the “ pallid hillside.” In real 
life, however, it would have been little 
more than a blood splashed pageant, in 
which there was more harmony of color 
than dignity of action. Here, at length, 
Sir Mortimer is captured by the Spanish 
Governor, tortured, and made to believe 
that during the period of uncomscious- 
ness he divulged the plans of the Eng- 
lish and betrayed his countrymen to their 
death. The remorse, disgrace and retri- 
bution of this proud man are the tragic 
features of the story. But the reader’s 
interest will not depend so much upon 
the progress of the narrative as upon the 
manner in which it is told. Miss John- 
ston is the lady minstrel of historical 
fiction in this country, and her literary 
style reaches its highest development 
along the lines of romantic expression 
in this book. Every chapter is a canto 
of beautiful sentences; every character 
is a battle hymn in armor, a manly elegy 
of sorrowful human nature, or a pretty 
maiden pastoral of virtue and innocence. 
Never were mortals so decorated with 
prose laurels, nor the scenes of their ex- 
ploits so etherialized by a sunlit, rose- 
tinted, mist-veiled imagination. And 
that which the author’s vivid style has 
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always lacked before is here supplied by 

the tone of time. The splendor of her 

Colonial romances was garish, too new 

to be altogether acceptable. There were 

not enough long shadows from the past 
cast between us and the virgin greenness 
and gayety of that young world. We 
stood too close to her canvas in point of 
time and were blinded by the brilliance 
of her coloring. But the story of Sir 
Mortimer is shaded back into the dark 
corners of history. The cobwebbed 
beams of old taverns shelter it, there are 
long perspectives in it that end in the 
white glories of royal palaces, and the 
sentences in which it is told fall like bars 

of light across the faded tapestry of a 

gallant age. Occasionally an old English 

word is spiced in like literary frankin- 
cense from ancient poesy. And from 
start to finish there is the consistent illu- 
sion of remoteness, as if the reader, gaz- 
ing back over the shoulder of time, 
beheld fair and stern visions of mere 
things long past. Altogether it is one 
of the most beautifully written books 
that has appeared recently, without be- 
ing in any other way remarkable. 

& 

Singoalla. A Romance written in Swedish by 
Viktor Rydberg and now translated into 
English by Alex. Josephsson. New York: 
The Grafton Press, $1.25 

This charming romance of Viktor Ryd- 
berg, which is now presented for the first 

time to the English reading public in a 

well done translation, is a stirring tale of 

gypsy spells and enchantments, of monas- 
teries pillaged by night and skirmishes by 
day, and of love and heroic exploits. It 
deals with the love and adventures of one 
Erland, the son of Sir Maneskéld (Moon- 
shield), who, when a young man of about 
eighteen, meets, in the forest surrounding 
his father’s castle, Singoalla, the daughter 
of the gypsy chieftain whose tribe has 
made its camp nearby, and he falls pas- 
sionately in love wtih this strange maiden 
with the dark skin and the flashing eyes 
and the tangle of red beads around her 
neck. He asks her to meet him the next 
day at the same place, but she answers 
him that never will they meet again, and 
disappears in the woods. A year rolls 
around, when, one morning, a mighty 
creaking of wagons, tramping of horses 
and cracking of whips is heard in the 
forest—the gypsies have returned. 
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Among them Erland recognizes Singo- 
alla, more beautiful than before. How 
he goes through the gypsy mariage cere- 
mony with Singoalla which makes them 
man and wife; how the monastery is pil- 
laged of its golden and silver vessels by 
this band of gypsies ; their pursuit by Sir 
Manesk6ld and his men, who discover in 
the nick of time before making a charge 
upon the marauders that Erland is held as 
hostage by them for their safe conduct; 
how he is brought back to the castle de- 
lirious and sick unto death from a 
poisoned drink administered to him by 
the gypsies; his slow recovery and the 
rising hatred in his breast of Singoalla, 
whom the prior leads him to believe is 
responsible for the poisoned drink; his 
final reconcilation with Singoalla after 
her many years of wandering through 
many lands with Assim, the mortal enemy 
of Erland and the rival but unsuccessful 
suitor for her hand, whom she constantly 
spurns, now her faithful slave and pro- 
tector despite her cold indifference, and 
how at last the golden and silver vessels 
of the monastery are restored to their 
place again; all this and more we must 
leave the reader to discover. It is just 
such a book as one loves to read of a 
stormy winter’s eve before the open fire, 
with the crackling and spluttering of the 
logs to keep one company. The illus- 
trator, Carl Larsson, has admirably 
caught the spirit of the story, and his 
illustrations really illustrate. 
Js 


The Evolution of the Soul and Other Essays. 
Pt, Thomson Jay Hudson, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1904. 
$1.20 net. 

To those familiar with Dr. Hudson’s 
previous books this posthumous work 
presents no new doctrine, fortunately. 
The volume of essays, previously pub- 
lished in various magazines, shows the 
application of the author’s - well-known 
pseudo-scientific beliefs to sundry prob- 
lems, with extremely satisfactory results 
so far as the author is concerned—or the 
reader comfortably endowed with appre- 
ciation of the humorous. The book may 
be heartily commended to workers in 
biological and psychological science. It 
will afford them relaxation. The effect, 
however, upon the non-scientific public 
is to be questioned. Dr. Hudson has 
such a generous way of evoking self- 














evident (!) propositions, with constant 
appeal, none the less, to experiment and 
the logic of research, that the general 
reader is either convinced of the legiti- 
macy of his conclusions or else alienated 
from all psychological research. In fact, 
the unqualified way in which Dr. Hud- 
son takes unto himself the support of 
the “ new psychology ” must have a bad 
effect upon those who know little of 
modern psychological method and are 
not aware that there are new psychol- 
ogies and new psychologies. Conserva- 
tive science has, no doubt, recognized 
sensory and motor automatisms as evi- 
dence of greater psychical complexity 
than former psychologists dreamed of; 
but it is a far call from such recognition 
to the conception of a dual mind; par- 
ticularly, when the so-called “ subjective 
mind” has perfect memory, reasons by 
perfect deduction, possesses telepathic 
powers and an intuition that is akin to 
omniscence. Conformably to present 
thought-fashion, Dr. Hudson calls Evo- 
lution to the support of his doctrine with 
most startling results, as set forth in the 
initial and name-essay of the volume. 
One learns how the subjective mind, ex- 
isting “independently of any specialized 
organ whatever,” has controlled the 
process of evolution through the omnis- 
cence of instinct. 


The Commuters. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
New York: J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 

Albert Bigelow Paine has written more 
interesting and original books than “ The 
Commuters,” which both in theme and 
treatment suggests other books of “ com- 
muter” and “garden” genres. The 
amount of fiction which the country and 
suburban home with its garden has sup- 
plied is worthy of a special chapter in 
modern histories of literature. As for 
Mr. Paine’s book, it is the story of a 
family who are tasting for the first time 
the “delights” of a country home. It 
tells of all the tribulations which accrue 
from house repairing and house furnish- 
ing; it speaks of the many petty incon- 
veniences which the “ suburbanite ” suf- 
fers, not omitting the servant question, 
and it fairly sings the delights of country 
life and, of course, of the garden. More 


than this, it gives a view into the charac- 
ter of such charming individuals as “ The 
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Little Woman,” “ The Precious Ones,” 
and “The Tiny Small One.” Reduced 
to its elements, the story is really a text- 
book for those who, working in the city, 
would live in the country. It is a code, 
rte them what to do and what not to 
O. 
Sf 


A Little Tragedy at Tien-Tsin. By Frances 
Aymar Mathews. New York: Robert 
Grier Cooke. 

There is plenty of color in Frances 
Aymar Mathews’ book. Tho its title 
suggests China, as a matter of fact, just 
five of the fourteen stories which it con- 
tains, tho by far the best of them, have 
to do with that country; the remaining 
nine are laid in various lands and climes. 
It may be said of this collection of short 
stories that the ideas contained in all of 
them are distinctly fresh and original and 
that the treatment is on the whole 
worthy. If they do not rise to great 
hights, they do not sink to mediocre lev- 
els. The author just misses doing the 
big thing by striving to do the unusual 
and the striking. Her stories therefore 
lack that inevitability seen in the work 
of such an artist as Du Maupassant. 
They are interesting and in a way they 
have atmosphere, but they do not carry 
the conviction which forces a reader to 
remember them through the years with 
the vividness of an actuality. 

& 

The Woman’s Library. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co, Six vols., $1.50 each. 

In the first volume of this series of 
eminently sane and practical books ad- 
dressed to women we find an interesting 
symposium on Education, especially that 
given in colleges for women. The stand- 
point is English, and the life described 
is that led by women students at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. Information as to 
the fees required, the expense of living 
in the residential colleges, the examina- 
tions to be passed, and the social life of 
women students in England is of value, 
and it is not readily accessible elsewhere. 
Articles in other volumes are helpful to 
mothers. On the “ Practical Care of 
Children ” is by a physician, on “ Nurs- 
ing In and Out of Hospital ” by a trained 
nurse, “ The Ethical Training of Chil- 
dren” by an expert in that line, and all 
are full of wise suggestions. The fourth 
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volume discusses “ Arts and Crafts ” in 
an eminently practical way. Women's 
clubs can do no better than to invest in 


this Library. 
ed 


Literary Notes 


LatHAmM’s Dictionary oF Names, Nick- 
mames and Surnames of Persons, Places and 
Things (E. P. Dutton, New York, $1.50), is a 
handy book of reference for public and pri- 
vate libraries. 


....* The Great Awakening of 1740,” by 
Rev. F. L. Chapell (American Baptist Publish- 
ing Society), is an interesting study of the 
‘history of the revivals of the last century in this 
country and England. ; 


..»-The Reciter’s Treasury of Verse, Se- 
rious and Humorous, compiled by Ernest Pert- 
wee (E. P. Dutton, New York, $1.50) contains 
-75 well-selected recitations, old and new, and 
is prefaced with a discussion of the art of 
speaking. 


...+lhomas Nelson & Sons, New York, pub- 
lish a very neatly printed pocket edition of the 
New Testament and Psalms in the American 
Revised Version. The volume is only 3% x 
4% inches in size, in limp binding, the prices 
ranging, according to the material, from 30 
cents to $2.75. 


....Recent numbers of “The Worth While 
Series,” published by Crowell & Co. (New 
York, 30 cents), include “ Mary of Bethany” 
and “ The Face of the Master,” by J. R. Miller; 
“ A Sailor Apostle,” by Frank T. Bullen; “ The 
Poet’s Vision of Man,” by J. W. Powell; 
“How to Be Self-Supporting at College,” by 
J. M. Lee, and “ Meditations,” by Joseph Roux. 


....lelling the character by the handwriting 
is quite as amusing and quite as reliable as 
using the bumps on the head or the lines on 
the hand for the same purpose, and one wish- 
ing to take up the subject will find detailed 
directions for the practice of this method of 
divination in “What Handwriting Indicates. 
An Analytical Graphology,” by John Rexford 
(Putnam’s, $1.25). 


....-Many attempts have been made to sup- 
plement the fragmentary knowledge of the 
Bible obtained from the use of the ordinary 
Sunday school lessons by some manual on the 
Bible as a whole. One of the most useful of 
such books which has come to our attention is 
the Advanced Lessons on the Books of the 
Bible with Relation to their Place in History, 
published by the Pilgrim Press (Boston, 50 
cents). The historical setting and circum- 
stances of composition of each book are given, 
and its purpose explained, with references and 
ttopics for deeper study. 
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Pebbles 


PHILADELPHIA’s slowness seems to be a 
standing ‘joke—University of Pennsylvania 
Punch Bow. 


THEN AND NOW. 


In What 
days would she 
long say if she 
ago (in saw girls 
the six- to-day with 
ties you skirts 
know) when clutched 
grandma so tight- 
went walking ly they 
she held all 
her skirts so. look 

this 

way? 

—Inland Printer. 


Swiftly the wonders are gathering where 
The proud city stands by the Father of 
Waters ; 
Soon we shall gladly be traveling there 
With our wives and our wondering sons and 
fair daughters. 
The tom-tom ere long will be heard on the 
“ Pike,” 
They are getting things fixed to send thrills 
coursing through us: 
Soon the glad people may pack up and strike 
The trail for Saint Looey—or is it Saint 
Loois? 


The wonders are coming from distant Japan, 
The sultans are sending their loveliest lulus; 
Descendants of moguls from far Hindustan 
Will parade down the “Pike” with big, 
barefooted Zulus. 
Zuleima, Fatima and Selma will peer 
From behind their frail lattices as we pass 
through; we 
Will soon be assembling from far and from 
near 
In gala Saint Loois—or is it Saint Looey? 


The ladies will squeal and clutch madly at 
space 
As the camels on which they have seats be- 
gin rising; 
Ten thousand wild sounds will:be filling the 
place, 
We shall see wondrous things of man’s clever 
devising, 
But the most superb thing to be done by the 
Fair, 
Which is splendidly planned to 
knowledge to us, 
Will result if mankind may at last find out 
there 
If the town is Saint Looey or merely Saint 
Loois. 


impart 


—Chicago Record Herald. 





-_Editorials 


The Western Union and the 
Pool Rooms 


“It is a moral question,” says Mr. 
Jerome, “and not a legal one,” which he 
puts hard at the conscience of the direct- 
ors of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. The gambling evil has had a 
tremendous growth of late years, espe- 
cialy in connection with the races. These 
are carried on every day in the year, not 
out of love of sport, but to provide oppor- 
tunities for gambling. Pools on the races 
have taken the place of the old lottery 
tickets, and they are just as bad, and just 
as illegal. And yet they exist. 

How shall we abolish them? The way 
that would first occur to any one is 
through the police. They exist for the 
very purpose of closing illegal resorts. 
But the police do not do it; they find it 
more profitable to let them stay open. 


They say they cannot get the evidence 


on which to convict. We do not accept 
the excuse. Once, for a month, Boss 
Croker shut up every pool room in New 
York, and the police can do it just as 
well. They now and then dramatically 
raid some small card or wheel den, which 
depends on no outside service, but none 
of the principal racing pool rooms have 
ever been disturbed by the police. 

But there is another way, and this 
Police Commissioner McAdoo and Mr. 
Jerome and Captain Goddard are telling 
us. 

The fifteen or twenty racing exchanges 
in this city get their reports of the races 
by telegraph, and distribute them by tele- 
phone to minor resorts. If they cannot 
get reports they cannot exist. Now Mr. 
Jerome says that it is the moral duty of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
to refuse to serve the men who use the 
service to commit a felony. If this com- 
pany serves them knowingly, it is aiding 
and abetting a felony. What it does in 
New York it does all over the country. 
It is in partnership with criminals, and its 
directors are the guilty men, and its 
stockholders are enriching themselves 


with the company’s share of the pool- 
room crimes. 

The trustees, or, rather, their Execu- 
tive Committtee—for the trustees meet 
only three or four times a year—have 
published a statement on the matter that 
is far from satisfactory. They say that 
the company “ will not knowingly permit 
its facilities to be used for any unlawful 
purpose ;”’ that, further, it will withdraw 
its service of race reports from any pool 
rooms that the Commissioner of Police 
will specify as unlawful; and, further, it 
will hereafter give racing news only to 
such applicants as will promise not to use 
it for pool-room purposes. 

If the Executive Committee of the 
Western Union think this will satisfy the 
moral sense of the public they are greatly 
mistaken. A man who plans to break the 
laws will break his word ; his promise not 
to use the service for pool-room purposes 
is not worth a rush. To put the burden 
on the Commissioner of Police is of a 
piece with his attempt to put the blame 
on the Western Union. ‘ They do well 
to say that they “ will not knowingly per- 
mit its facilities to be used for any un- 
lawful purposes,” but that is precisely 
what they have knowingly done and are 
still doing for money, being paid an extra 
price for aiding a felony. Captain God- 
dard went to them, told them he wanted 
to start a pool room, was directed to the 
proper racing news department, and 
made the agreement without difficulty, 
just as the big pool rooms do which pur- 
vey their news by telephone to the two 
or three hundred minor pool rooms, the 
sort which the police select for occasional 
dramatic closing. 

If the Western Union really loves the 
laws well enough to refuse profits from 
breaking them, it should do more than it 
here promises. It should not give special 
favors to pool-room patrons. It should 
refuse to rush their news ahead of the 
messages of private patrons. It should 
not open offices at race tracks to be con- 
ducted in the interests of felons. It 
should refuse to run secret wires down 
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chimneys to conceal the evidences of 
felonious resorts. It should conduct 
its business ina way to make illegal acts 
difficult instead of easy. Then we may 
begin to believe that it really desires to 
earn honest money. 

Why do we join with Mr. Jerome in 
this attack upon the Western Union? 
Not because it is more guilty than the 
gamblers or the pool-room men or the 
police, but because it is easier to get at 
the company. The whole thing can be 
stopped by killing it there. Egyptian 
kings loved to picture their enemies with 
a thousand heads and bodies united in a 
single neck, over which the king held his 
sword. Such a decapitation will be ac- 
complished if the large telegraph and 
telephone companies shut off their 
service. Besides, the directors are sup- 
posed to be honorable men, high in 
esteem in the churches and in philan- 
thropy. They are Oliver Ames, John 
Jacob Astor, William D. Bishop, Wil- 
liam L. Bull, Thomas F. Clark, Robert 
C. Clowry, John K. Cowen, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Thomas T. Eckert, Louis 
Fitzgerald, Henry M. Flagler, Edwin 
Gould, Frank J. Gould, George J. Gould, 
Howard Gould, Edward H. Harriman, 
James H. Hyde, Morris K. Jesup, 
Charles Lanier, Charles Lockhart, John 
J. Mitchell, J. Pierpont Morgan, Russell 
Sage, Jacob H. Schiff, C. Sidney Shep- 
ard, Samuel Sloan, James Stillman, John 
T. Terry and J. B. Van Every. These 
are the nfen whom the public will hold 
responsible as abettors of felony, partners 
with thieves, if this service is not speedily 
stopped wherever possible. We are glad 
to see that Chauncey Depew and Jacob 
H. Schiff have said that this must stop. 

Now one word further. It is not sim- 
ply these men, some of them supposedly 
very good men, who will be proved guilty 
of hypocrisy if they continue to demand 
the profits of crime to fill their pockets, but 
also those journals which denounce them 
and which lament the prevalence of 
gambling, and mourn over clerks gone 
astray because they “ played the races,” 
while they also fill columns ox their space 
with the racing news simply to attract 
and accommodate gambling patronage. 
All are tarred with the same stick. The 
racing columns and the racing editions 
are a disgrace to our press. We need a 
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great strengthening of moral sentiment 
on the subject of gambling. 


J 


Women as Property 


SOUTHERN juries that acquit murder- 
ers on the ground that a gentleman 
should not be punished for vindicating 
his “honor,” are not the only bulwarks 
of barbarian ethics in this country. It 
appears that we have juries of like mind 
in the Empire State. 

In a town on the Hudson River, the 
seat of a famous college for women, lived 
a man who suspected his wife of conduct 
not to his liking. He obtained a letter 
that she had written to her lover, ap- 
pointing a meeting at a hotel. After 
reading, he sealed and posted it. At 
the appointed time, he appeared at the 
hotel, and, surprising his wife with her 
admirer, he deliberately shot the man 
dead. Indicted for murder he was tried 
before a jury of twelve married men. 
The facts were proven, and the jury has 
pronounced him “ Not Guilty.” 

We have no doubt that thousands of 
men, yes, hundreds of thousands, in this 
State and throughout the United States, 
approve this verdict, even exult in it. 
They feel intensely upon the subject of 
what they are pleased to call any “ in- 
vasion” of a husband’s “ rights,” and 
have no hesitation in declaring that in 
vindication of their own masculine 
honor they would themselves commit 
homicide. 

To all such men, and to all others that 
in some degree sympathize with them, 
we have a serious word to say. Your 
view of these matters, gentlemen, you 
sincerely regard as enlightened and high- 
minded. It is, in fact, a survival of bar- 
barism, and if the world ever becomes 
really enlightened it will be condemned 
unequivocally. 

This proposition we maintain on two 
grounds. 

The first, of course, is that civiliza- 
tion cannot tolerate private vengeance, 
however great its provocation. The sub- 
stitution of the feud or vendetta, sys- 
tematically conducted by clansmen, for 
individual revenge, marks the first ad- 
vance of mankind from the lowest 
savagery toward the higher social 
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order of barbarism. The substitution 
of an.orderly legal procedure for 
the -endetta marks the further ad- 
vance from barbar**m to civilization. 
Every lapse from .his procedure is a 
retrogression. It is treason: to the ra- 
tional conscience, and a surrender to 
pithecanthropomorphic passion. 

No thoughtful American can follow 
the daily news without sorrowfully ad- 
mitting that we are becoming indifferent 
to these lapses from civilized conduct, 
and that, even now, they are a menace 
to our whole social order. To condone 
private vengeance is to lend aid and 
comfort to the illegally disposed of every 
social rank, from the striker who throws 
bricks to the millionaire who betrays a 
trust. It is to encourage every form 
of violence, from the mobbing of a scab 
to the burning alive of an unconvicted 
felon. 

The second ground on which we de- 
fend our proposition is one that prob- 
ably is not so generally conceded by the 
general consent of men that think 
straight on most subjects, but it will not 
be disputed by many who have attained 
to enlightened views of the relations of 
man and woman. The verdict of ‘the 
Poughkeepsie jury declares by implica- 
tion that a wife is a kind of property, 
morally if not legally a chattel, whose 
husband owns her in a conventionally 
moral sense, very much as in a legal 
sense he might own a cow. 

We assume that readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT are intelligent enough to dis- 
criminate between any apology for 
scandalous behavior, which we do not 
make, and an assertion which we do 
make, that in a civilized community a 
husband has no moral right to interfere 
with his wife’s conduct by other means 
than advice and persuasion until she 
commits a breach of the peace; and no 
moral right then to interfere by other 
means than an outsider might lawfully 
employ. The laws of civilized States 
afford relief and redress to a husband 
whose wife has broken her marriage con- 
tract. Failure to fulfill the marriage con- 
tract does not give to the injured party 
a right to retaliate by fraud, deceit or 
violence, any more than failure by a 
vendor to deliver promised goods gives to 
the vendee a right to break and enter thee 
premises of the delinquent. 
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The real moral question involved can 
be answered by any honest and clear 
thinking man by means of a simple test. 
Turn the case around, and suppose the 
husband to be the offender and the wife 
the injured’ party. Under these circum- 
stances a jury would act rightly in ac- 
quitting a wife charged with murder, if 
it were convinced that her reason had 
been destroyed by emotional excitement. 
Would any jury knowing a good deal 
about the habits of men justify an of- 
fended wife in deliberately “ vindicat- 
ing” with gunpowder her right of prop- 
erty in her husband’s affections? Re- 
duced to this form the question be- 
comes sardonic. 

In a civilized community the relations 
of man and wife must be those of mu- 
tual love and confidence. The notion 
that husband or wife in any sense 
“owns” the other, must be given up, 
along with other notions that have come 
down to us from the ages of barbarism. 
When love and confidence cease to exist, 
moral decency and the law of the land 
demand that the disagreeing parties shal! 
conduct themselves toward each other as 
they would conduct themselves toward 
other persons. When an aggrieved hus- 
band, instead of honorably telling his wife 
that he has discovered her altered state of 
mind, and agreeing with her what their 
relations thenceforward shall be, ‘takes 
the case into his own hands, without her 
knowledge, to deal with in any arbitrary 
fashion, legally or illegally, he shows 
that in his secret heart he regards a wife 
not as a morally responsible personality 
—a human equal—but as a possession. 

There will be fewer dissatisfied and de- 
linquent wives when there are fewer 
husbands who regard wives in a bar- 
barian way. 

ed 


Connectionalism 


WE suppose that a large part of our 
readers do not know what the word 
connectionalism means. It is a term ap- 
plied to the borid of union which holds 
the churches of a denomination together, 
and is especially used by denominations 
of the Methodist type. Yet more spe- 
cifically, it means the system which is the 
center within the circle of their bond of 
union—namely, that by which pastors 
are assigned to their churches, so that 
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every minister will have a church and 
every church a minister. Connectional- 
ism is different from Episcopacy, for 
one Methodist denomination may have 
bishops and another none, but if it has 
any system which assures churches 
against vacancies and ministers against 
non-employment, this is substantial con- 
nectionalism. 

Now the question of connectionalism 
is the chief difficulty in the way of com- 
plete union in some of the more impor- 
tant negotiations between denominations, 
whether in this country or in Canada. 

For example, in Canada the Metho- 
dists, who have no bishops there, the 
Presbyterians, who are the leading de- 
nomination in wealth and social pres- 
tige, and the Congregationalists are plan- 
ning for consolidation. A conference 
of forty representatives of these denomi- 
nations, officially appointed, met a few 
days ago in Toronto, to plan for such a 
union, which all agreed was much to be 
desired. The Methodists had already 
some years ago formed a union of sev- 
eral minor bodies. The conference 


agreed that the time had come for unit- 


ing the three denominations in one body, 
but they did not devise any plan of 
union. They simply referred the mat- 
ter to the respective general bodies, ask- 
ing them to appoint committees to per- 
fect a plan. But this was clear, that it is 
chiefly connectionalism that stands in 
the way, not merely the Presbyterian 
variety, which is simply a government, 
but the Methodist kind, which puts, or 
may put, a minister over a church, if 
not against its will, at least over its will ; 
for this is the kind of authority which 
a church most feels, and a kind with 
which Congregationalists are not fa- 
miliar, holding as they do that no body 
of churches has any absolute authority 
over any local church. It will be very 
interesting to learn how the committees 
will meet this difficulty, for they are very 
anxious ‘that the union should take 
place. 

It is this connectionalism that is the 
chief difficulty which delays complete 
union between the Methodist Protest- 
ants, the United Brethren and the Con- 
gregationalists in this country, and com- 
pels them at present to halt at the half- 
way house of a close federation. The 
two former denominations have a system 
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of connectionalism to which they are 
much attached, while the Congregation- 
alists enjoy fellowship enough, but admit 
of no authority by which any bishop, or 
superintendent or committee can assign 
ministers to churches. And yet Congre- 
gationalists confess that their own lib- 
erty leads to long intervals of churches 
without ministers and ministers without 
churches, much to the disadvantage of 
both. The connectional system also has 
its disadvantages in that it is generally 
connected with a limited term of pas- 
torate, and sometimes gives offense to a 
church which receives a pastor it does 
not want. 

It is a very serious question, which 
needs solution, whether a system of gov- 
ernment by conference or presbytery 
over the local church can be made con- 
sistent with its independent freedom. 
Congregational churches do, as Presi- 
dent Perry, of Marietta College, says in 
The United Brethren Review, through 
fellowship, all that other churches do 
through their ecclesiastical courts, but 
they do it by consent rather than by obe- 
dience. This is clear, that Church union 
must come under the law of liberty 
rather than of compulsion. May it not 
be possible either for the connectional 
system to be permissive, so that those 
churches that choose may employ it to 
secure pastors; or that those confer- 
ences that prefer the system shall adopt 
it, while those that prefer to assert their 
independence of it can do so? Certainly 
the evil of pastorless churches is a seri- 
ous one from which the connectional 
denominations are delivered; and we do 
not see why Congregationalists or Pres- 
byterians or Baptists should not, while 
maintaining their liberty, if they choose, 
make use of committees to place, if not 
to impose, pastors over such vacant 


churches. 
& 


Captain Mahan 


S1ncE the beginning of the Russo- 
Japanese War Captain Alfred T. Mahan 
has written a number of essays on topics 
more or less connected with it, notably in 
Collier’s Weekly and the London Times, 
and most recently in the New York Sun; 
,the last one dealing with “The Proba- 
bilitv of the Survival of the Battleship.” 

We are unable to avoid the conclusion 
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that Captain Mahan’s reputation may 
give these articles a weight with the pub- 
lic which their character does not justify. 
The discussion by a naval historian of 
topics as remote as Asiatic diplomacy, the 
maneuvers of the Boer War and the 
handling of armies in the field may per- 
haps be left to find their own level. But 
when he attempts to elucidate strictly 
naval problems, the case is different; for 
no matter how far they may be removed 
from the purely historical retrospects and 
deductions which have gained for Cap- 
tain Mahan his high distinction, people 
will assume that his opinions are ex 
cathedra and, indeed, the last word of 
science in the matter. Where this is 
error, and where that error may ultimate- 
ly affect the naval policy of the country, 
it is something to guard against. 

Captain Mahan retired from active 
service in the Navy about eight years ago. 
With modern ships he has had no prac- 
tical experience, nor as a naval officer did 
he achieve professional prominence. In- 
deed, when he exchanged the arduous du- 
ties of his calling for the literary pursuit 
there were few to question the wisdom of 
the choice. Despite public impression to 
the contrary, he is not, and never has been, 
acknowledged by competent naval ex- 
perts as either a consummate tactician or 
a consummate strategist. There are many 
who deny his title to be considered a tac- 
tician or strategist at all, altho these will- 
ingly admit his ability as a historian. He 
served upon the so-called “Board of 
Strategy ” during the Spanish War, and 
for a time apparently dominated the cam- 
paign. He shares in the responsibility 
for the “nervous anxiety ” and vacillat- 
ing methods which in the Navy Depart- 
ment replaced that assured and resolute 
grasp of the situation which the emergen- 
cies of war always demand. These facts 
cannot, of course, affect the value of 
opinions if based on sound premises. 
They suggest none the less that it is time 
co cease regarding Captain Mahan as a 
naval fetish and to accord to his strange 
divagations no more weight than belongs 
to the reasons which he may offer in their 
support. 

Captain Mahan’s discussion of the bat- 
tleship question in the New York Sun 
does not clarify the matter, and in that it 
suggests a false issue it is Ifkely to mis- 
lead. He institutes a comparison between 
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the battleship and surface torpedo boats 
upon the obviously absurd hypothesis 
that the latter can be regarded as 
ships. He dwells upon the weakness and 
unseaworthiness and other well-known 
imperfections of these fragile craft, and 
as a matter of course finds them as ships 
far less formidable than the armor-clad. 
He apparently sees nothing to replace 
them, save an imaginary vessel to be 
rendered “ immune ” from torpedo attack 
by the simple process of making her draft 
of water less than ten feet. Where he got 
the singular misinformation that auto- 
mobile torpedoes are not effective save at 
depths of ten feet and over is past con- 
iccture. The fact is that they can be 
adjusted to travel under water at any de- 
sired depth from just under the surface 
down to a point below the deepest keel. 

Even this “ immune” vessel he avers 
must have a superstructure, guns, etc., 
and thus become “a target” (what ves- 
sel within human sight does not?), and 
so “ you come at once again on the high 
road to the battleship,” whence he con- 
cludes : 

“It will be impossible to contest the control 
of the sea by vessels immune by their draft 
from torpedo injury; and control of the sea 
is the one thing needful.” 


After thus discoursing through two 
columns he devotes a brief ending para- 
graph to the really imminent mattter of 
the offensive use of torpedoes by the bat- 
tleships themselves, and as to this we had 
better quote his own deduction: 

“In default of experience only a careful re- 
study of the probabilities of gun and torpedo, 
not by technical, but by military experts, can 
reach a safe conclusion as to their relative 
values considered as factors in the armament 
of battleships and this again must be deter- 
mined by a similar study of the tactics imposed 
upon fleets by the two weapons in their pres- 
ent state.” 


We freely confess that we do not know 
what this means, and with all deference 
to Captain Mahan, we doubt if he does 
himself. 

Without going into the battleship 
question, which the criticism of Senator 
Hale upon the battleship as obsolete has 
now prominently brought before the 
country, and which we hope more fully 
to discuss hereafter, it may suffice to 
point out thatthe units for comparison are 
not the battleship and the torpedo boat, 
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but the battleship and the most efficient 
type of vessel differing therefrom which 
naval experts at the present day may be 
able to deduce from all the data now at 
hand. 

No one denies the necessity of the con- 
trol of the sea, altho the reasons for it, 
now that harbors can be made practically 
impregnable and blockades of very doubt- 
ful tenability, are becoming limited to the 
protection of commerce, food-ships and 
transports. Nor does any one dispute the 
fact—and we concede that we are ven- 
turing dangerously near to Captain Ma- 
han’s favorite region of platitude—that 
the control of the sea is to be maintained 
by ships. But whether the battleship is 
obsolete or not therefore depends upon 
whether or not conditions have arrived 
which demand its replacement by a new 
type of sea-going vessel, just as the bat- 
tleship itself became substituted for an 
earlier type. Is such a new and better 
type of vessel now realizable? In the 
face of this problem the ineptitude of ex- 
patiating on the weakness as ships of the 
mosquito craft which have no function 
save to carry torpedoes within range of 
their target, or on the amusing and mis- 
taken conceit of the “immune” ship, 
needs no further discussion. 

The Orphic utterance about torpedo 
warfare at sea is especially confusing, 
since it conveys the impression that the 
subject has not been already well studied, 
and is not attracting the intense interest 
of naval experts everywhere. No fact 
is now better recognized than that the 
naval action of the future, instead of be- 
ginning with guns and ending with tor- 
pedoes, will begin with torpedoes and 
end with guns. Nor is anything plainer 
than that, in this same action, instead of 
air filled with projectiles, there will be 
water alive with torpedoes. We can pro- 
ject automobile torpedoes now from 
cruisers and battleships over distances 
between two and three thousand yards, 
and there is every probability that before 
long we shall be able to do so over four 
thousand yards. This last distance is 
beyond the efficient fighting range of the 
guns. Furthermore, the accuracy of 
flight of the torpedo is greater than that 
of the armor-piercing shell. Not only 
can approaching fleets now deliver their 
torpedo-fire before their guns can come 
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into effective play, but it requires nothing 
more than simple mathematics to see that 
when two squadrons approach, as they 
must, at an angle with the usual interval 
of 400 yards between the successive ves- 
sels, torpedo hits can be counted upon in 
the proportion of one in three. When 
each ship so fires, as she can easily do if 
properly equipped, not one but half a 
dozen torpedoes simultaneously, a great 
change not merely in the coming sea fight 
but in the vessels which wage it is already 
within sight. We have already made 
notable advances toward rendering the 
battleship obsolescent. That it is already 
obsolete is doubtful, and Captain Mahan’s 
opinion that it is not, which he certainly 
shares with most naval officers who have 
not served on battleships, may be al- 
together right; but there is nothing to 
learn from his present argument, and it 
affords no support to his conclusion. 


o 
The Cost of Living 


Ow1nc chiefly to a subsidence of 
speculation in our markets and a loss of 
activity in some of our industries, the 
cost of living—now considerably greater 
than it was a year ago—will be an issue 
in the political campaign. The increase 
from May Ist, 1903, to May Ist, 1904, is 
shown by Dun’s index number to have 
been from 98.561 to 102.208. In a bulle- 
tin issued a few days ago by Col. Carroll 
D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, the 
changes in wholesale prices during the 
last thirteen years are set forth. The in- 
dex numbers of certain commercial 
agencies and economic authorities, it 
should be understood, have been pub- 
lished for many years and are based upon 
a study of current prices. In making a 
just average and reaching the result, sub- 
stantially all of the representative com- 
modities that enter into consumption are 
considered, in quantities apportioned ac- 
cording to their relative importance and 
the consumption per capita. 

Dun’s index number, for example, for 
May Ist of each year shows an advance 
from 72.455, in 1897, to 102.208 in 1904, 
or an increase of 41 per cent. in the cost 
of living in these seven years. Brad- 
street’s calculations, the results of which 
are indicated in another way, show an ad- 
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vance from 6.5119 on July Ist, 1896, to 
9.0502 on May Ist of this year, or an in- 
crease of. about 39 per cent. Colonel 
Wright’s inquiry ends with the year 1903, 
comparing the average cost of living in 
that year with the cost in preceding years 
and with the average for the ten years 
ending in 1899, which he calls 100. It 
shows that the average relative prices of 
all the commodities considered was high- 
er in 1903 than at any time in the pre- 
ceding thirteen years. The advance since 
1897 was from 89.7 to 113.6, but at the 
end of 1903 a rising tendency was_ob- 
served. The cost of fuel and lighting 
showed a remarkable advance, being 
higher in 1903 by 49.3 per cent. than the 
average for the decade ending with 1899. 
For refined petroleum the increase from 
March, 1893, to December, 1903, was 100 
per cent. Colonel Wright’s bulletin fills 
a volume of more than 100 pages. The 
index numbers to which we have re- 
ferred bring the statistics down to date 
and include some expenses of the average 
family that were not within the scope of 
his investigation. 

The causes of this increase of the cost 
of living are many, but prominent among 
them has been the maintenance of high 
prices for certain products of manufac- 
ture during a “boom” period by agree- 
ments and combinations designed to se- 
cure profits that would yield dividends 
upon watered capital. Successful at- 
tempts to fix and maintain such prices 
have suggested and been followed by 
increases of wages that have added to 
the cost of production. Thus the burden 
of higher cost of living has been much 
lightened, if not wholly removed, for a 
large number of persons so long as the 
demand for manufactured products con- 
tinued to be exceptionally strong. By 
many persons of moderate and fixed in- 
comes, however, the burden has not eas- 
ily been borne. 

The condition of the iron and steel in- 
dustry, always an important factor in the 
situation, illustrates some of the influ- 
ences and tendencies that must be con- 
sidered in any study of this question of 
prices and the cost of living. Last week 
the price of Steel Corporation common 
shares fell to $834, and that of the pre- 
ferred shares to $51%4. On the 3d inst. 
the association or pool by which the price 
of iron ore has been fixed and maintained 
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was dissolved because the members of it 
could not agree. The price of standard 
Bessemer ore had been $4.50 per ton; it 
has now fallen to $3. Declining demand 
for iron and steel products, especially 
noticeable during the last few weeks, af- 
fects the entire industry. But the combi- 
nations that control the supply of finished 
forms of various kinds insist upon main- 
taining the high and artificial prices 
which they were able easily to exact in 
better times. Buyers wait for the de- 
cline which they believe must come. This 
waiting causes dullness and even idleness 
at the mills. These high prices, if the 
goods are sold, tend to keep up the high 
cost of living; failure to sell the goods 
decreases the employee’s power to buy the 
necessaries of life. We refer to the combi- 
nations that control the output and the 
prices of steel rails, nails, structural steel, 
plates, rods, wire and some other prod- 
ucts. It is folly to insist upon these prices 
now. A reduction of them cannot long 
be deferred. 

Such prices, in other industries as 
well as in the one of which we have 
been speaking, served in times of greater 
business activity to provide dividends 
upon inflated capital. They were sus- 
tained by agreements, by the tariff, by 
an extraordinary consumptive demand, 
and in part, eventually, by increases of 
wages. Some who assisted in determin- 
ing what they should be and in maintain- 
ing them, foresaw that they could not 
forever be easily obtained. These gen- 
tlemen took their profits and withdrew. 
One of them, prominent in the steel in- 
dustry at Pittsburg, voted less than two 
years ago at a stockholders’ meeting 
upon 50,000 shares of Steel Corporation 
preferred and 35,000 shares of the com- 
mon stock, then having a market value 
of nearly $6,000,000. He died a few 
months ago, and the inventory of his 
estate now shows that at the time of his 
death he held only 300 shares, valued at 
$16,500. We presume that if the securi- 
ties owned by other persons still living, 
who formerly held large quantities of 
Steel Corporation stock, should be ex- 
amined for the edification of the public, 
evidence of similar foresight would be 
disclosed. But the control of this com- 
pany, and the control of others, is still 
vested in officers who prefer high prices 
that are out of date, with dwindling busi- 
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ness, to prices in harmony with the 
times, accompanied by a brisk revival of 
demand. 

We do not undertake at this time to 
consider all the causes of the greatly 
increased cost of living. But we believe 
it is true that the arbitrary advances 
made and sustained in certain manufac- 
turing industries have tended to increase 
prices in other fields of production by 
direct connection, by the force of ex- 
ample, and by means of higher wages 
that have increased the employee’s power 
to buy without encouraging him to be 
economical in his expenditures. 

Partly by reason of this increase of 
wages (which has not, as a rule, been 
granted voluntarily by employers and 
upon their initiative), those who have 
sought to make prices high are now 
in a disagreeable situation, from a 
political point of view. If they insist 
upon maintaining the high prices that 
were based upon a suppression of com- 
petition at home and a prevention of 
competition from abroad, they must sub- 
mit to a restriction of output that will 
deprive a considerable number of em- 
ployees of work, thus exciting their hos- 
tility, and must expect to be held respon- 


sible in some measure for the high cost 
of living. On the other hand, if they ad- 
just their prices to the present condition 
of the market, yielding to the law of sup- 
ply and demand, they can scarcely expect 
to do business profitably without cutting 
down the cost of production by reduc- 


ing wages. Either course, so far as or- 
ganized labor is concerned, offers some 
advantage to the Opposition in politics. 


Js 
Hebrew Charities 


In the coming week there will be 
held in this city the Biennial Confer- 
ence of Jewish Charities. The occa- 
sion calls to mind the fact that He- 
brews take care of their own sick and 
poor, without burdening the public. 

There are about 600,000 Jews in 
Greater New York; of these, a pretty 
fair statement is that not more than 
10,000 are well to do; one-half of these 
are rich, and out of these a few thou- 
sand are very wealthy; less than a hun- 
dred, at a rough estimate, are million- 
aires. The balance may be divided into 
two classes—those who have a compe- 
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tence with small industries of their 
own, and those who are engaged in 
fairly well paying employment. The 
vast majority of the rest live within the 
limits of what is known as the “ Ghet- 
to,” or East Side of the city, between 
the Bowery and the East River. 

In this “ Ghetto ” dwell the Russian 
and Rumanian immigrants, driven 
here by oppression. The immigrants 
come without knowledge of our coun- 
tary, language, or material conditions 
—half of them old people and half 
young children. From an American 
standpoint, altho most of them can read 
and write, they are not rauch more than 
half civilized. These 10,000 Hebrews, 
therefore, are perpetually confronted 
with the task of civilizing and Ameri- 
canizing these arrivals, of educating 
their children and fitting them for citi- 
zenship and of supporting this immi- 
grant community during the process of 
evolution. 

This gigantic task is cheerfully un- 
dertaken by this upper 10,000. Some 
impression of the magnitude of the 
work will be gained by mentioning 
some of the institutions organized, 
maintained and entirely conducted by 
this body of our citizens. 

Churches are not exactly charity or- 
ganizations; but churches they must 
have, and there are about 425 temples 
and synagogs in Greater New York, 
and nearly all of these carry on regu- 
larly organized charity work. The two 
large temples on Fifth Avenue, and the 
other half dozen or so not much in- 
ferior in size on other avenues, do this 
ona large scale. The smaller synagogs 
all have benevolent institutions con- 
nected with them, termed Chevras, 
which are mutual benefit societies, pro- 
viding for the poorer members in sick- 
ness, paying funeral expenses at death, 
and giving more or less important pen- 
sions to the widows. The large tem- 
ples and synagogs have sisterhods, on 
the plan of the King’s Daughters, con- 
nected with them. They are divided 
into districts like parishes, and look 
after the poor of that neighborhood, 
providing food, clothing and employ- 
ment, looking after the sick, maintain- 
ing kindergartens, sewing schools, 
mothers’ meetings, and giving enter- 
tainments for the benefit of the poor 
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mothers and children of their neighbor- 
hoods. 

But this is only incidental. The He- 
brews have just finished a three mil- 
lion dollar hospital (the Mt. Sinai), 
with their own money, and supported 
entirely by themselves, altho free to all 
denominations and races. With this 
hospital is one of the best equipped 
training schools for nurses. They 
have two other new and large hospitals 
in this city, the Beth Israel, downtown, 
and the Lebanon, uptown; a hospital 
for consumptives at Bedford Station, 
New York; and they pay large sums 
toward the maintenance of the Hebrew 
National Home for Consumptives, at 
Denver. They maintain a lying-in 
hospital and an infant asylum; the 
Montefiore Home for Incurables, a 
large building in 138th Street; a mag- 
nificent orphan asylum ; the Sanitarium 
for Hebrew Children, at Rockaway 
Park, which also gives tri-weekly out- 
ings for mothers and children all 
through the summer; also a home for 
aged and infirm Hebrews in this City 
of New York, and another at Yonkers. 

But we have no room for the whole 
list. We can only mention the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association, with a fine 
modern building, the gift of Jacob H. 
Schiff; a theological seminary, a new 
granite building (also the gift of Mr. 
Schiff), but maintained by the He- 
brews, with a large corps of professors ; 
two free libraries, the Aguilar and the 
Maimonides; the Baron de Hirsch 
Home and Schools for girls, where they 
are taught cooking and technical arts, 
and the Baron de Hirsch School for 
Boys, and dozens of technical and 
-otker schools. 

The three largest and most impor- 
tant of their institutions are yet to be 
mentioned. There is the great build- 
ing of the United Hebrew Charities, a 
white granite structure, the gift of the 
late Solomon Loeb. This organization 
undertakes to do the charitable work 
of the entire community on a large 
scale, and all smaller associations that 
are here named or not named are affil- 
iated more or less with it. They pro- 
vide for the immigrant, for the sick, give 
clothes and food and money to the 
poor, find employment for them and 
secure transportation all aver the caun- 
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try for those in search or need of work. 
They have a complete and thorough 
system of investigation, and it is 
through the United Hebrew Charities, 
with an able sociologist at its head, 
that the well to do Hebrews of New 
York in a systematic manner take care 
of their poor. 

Then there is the monster Educa- 
tional Alliance, which is a whole edu- 
cational and philanthropic institution 
and system in itself. It includes kin- 
dergartens, schools for the study of He- 
brew, sewing schools, music classes, 
club rooms, an auditorium for large as- 
semblages, a free synagog, a gymna- 
sium, a roof garden, lecture courses, 
cooking classes, dressmaking and milli- 
nery classes, classes for technical and 
applied arts, a good library, a reading 
room, an information bureau, religious 
schools, a dancing hall, a social room, 
an employment bureau. Besides all 
these opportunities and benefactions, 
the Alliance provides almost nightly 
and on Sundays entertainments of all 
kinds and description, concerts, read- 
ings, tableaux, and provides for the ap- 
pearance of distinguished speakers and 
lecturers, native and foreign. 

Lastly, there is the great B’nai 
B’rith Order, which, besides looking 
after the needs of its members, provid- 
ing for them in sickness and pension- 
ing widows and caring for orphans of 
deceased brothers, has set itself the 
task of looking after the interests of 
Hebrews unfortunately situated all 
over the world. In the recent unfor- 
tunate Kishenef massacre it was the 
B’nai B’rith that undertook to speak 
for the Hebrews of the United States to 
the President and Secretary of State, 
with a view to the amelioration of the 
condition of Hebrews in Russia. 

The foregoing catalog seems rather 
a large one in proportion to the num- 
bers and even to the wealth of the He- 
brews of New York; for whatever pub- 
lic opinion may hold, the truth is that, 
with possibly one or two exceptions, 
they have no multi-millionaires on any- 
thing like the scale to be found among 
the rest of the community. All this 
immense charitable and educational 
work of the Hebrews is carried on out- 
side of the public view by a people not 
of extraordinarily great wealth, but 
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who do it cheerfully, gladly, esteeming 
it only their right and privilege, and 
call it nothing but “ The Fulfilling of 


the Law.” 
rr 


The most sensational life of 
our generation was ended in 
the death of Henry M. Stanley. 
Born an American in the humblest cir- 
cumstances, he became a member of the 
English Parliament. An impecunious re- 
porter, he achieved wealth and inter- 
national fame. He was the most remark- 
able explorer of the century, and left his 
name forever on the map of Africa, 
which he penetrated and traversed again 
and again, both for adventure in finding 
Livingstone, and then bringing back his 
body, and in rescuing Emin Bey against 
his will. The man who revealed the 
Kongo River and the great lakes to the 
civilized world, and really created the 
Kongo Free State, in his tremendous 
marches displayed such heroism and un- 
conquerable will as the history of ex- 
ploration has nowhere else recounted. He 
was vain and sensitive to criticism, and 
he just escaped that degree of eminence 
in character which would have secured 
his body burial in Westminster Abbey. A 
monument there must suffice. 


& 


A principal charge 
brought against re- 
publics has been that 
they cannot hold a strong, consistent for- 
eign policy. It is time that myth should 
die, for the United States and France are 
conclusive evidence to the contrary. 
From the day that Napoleon III made 
way for the French Republic a strong 
and steady policy has developed, which 
has resulted in creating a vast imperial 
Power, possessing colonies covering al- 
most half of Africa and a rich and en- 
larging sphere in Asia. For the past 
fifteen vears, as those most prejudiced 
against a republic must admit, no Euro- 
pean monarch has had a policy more con- 
stant and tenacious than that of France. 
The alliance of France with Russia when 
it was most needed has been followed, at 
the right time, by an understanding with 
both England and Italy which not only 
assures peace, but controls international 
affairs. Equally our American foreign 
policy has remained unchanged, sup- 
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ported by the people through all adminis- 
trations, ever since the Monroe Doctrine 
was proclaimed, and it has controlled this 
continent; and Europe has discovered, 
since our war with Spain and our part 
in securing an open door in China, fol- 
lowing our influence in the developing of 
Japan, that we are a world Power of the 
first rank, always to be considered. It 
will finally be found that a republic, 
whether after the English or the Ameri- 
can pattern, is the best form of govern- 
ment for foreign as well as domestic af- 
fairs. 
ed 

The other day the Univer- 
sity Settlement of this city 
opened its doors to the peo- 
ple of the East Side for a free loan 
exhibition of paintings. During the 
fourteen days of the exhibition 25,000 
visitors came to see the pictures, an at- 
tendance which shows that the poor 
will gladly patronize such an exhibition 
if it is held in their neighborhood. The 
preponderance of children over grown 
people was a marked feature of the at- 
tendance, reversing the usual rule in 
most art galleries. Mr. Hamilton, the 
Head Worker of the Settlement, in 
summing up the results of the exhibi- 
tion, declares that the pictures of the 
nude should be excluded in the future, 
as their allegorical meaning is not un- 
derstood, also that pictures without life 
or the suggestion of life, especially land- 
scapes or marines, seem to awaken no in- 
terest. Children seem to demand life in 
pictures, groups representing humorous 
or homely scenes, such as “ The Village 
Musicians,” the “ Blacksmith Shop ” 
or “ Babyhood.” It is a sad commen- 
tary on city life that city children can- 
not respond to representations of na- 
ture and that landscapes and water 
views awaken no sympathetic emo- 
tions. Another settlement in New 
York has recently adopted.an idea for 
getting pictures into the homes of the 
people, which has proved popular be- 
yond expectation. Each child is given 
a picture frame, and then allowed to se- 
lect from a large stock a picture to put 
in it. This is taken home and kept for 
a week, when it is returned and another 
picture substituted. This circulating 
picture scheme has proved to be as pop- 
ular with the parents as with the chil- 
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dren, and it is so simple that it can be 
adopted everywhere with very little 
trouble or expense. 


It is not our lan- 
guage, it is the indict- 
ment drawn against 
his own section by one to the manor 
born, which we quote from William E. 
Dodd, Professor of History in Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, in Virginia. He 
is discussing the difficulties which a 
teacher of History meets with in the 
South. He tells us that teachers are 
very few. In Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina only two men 
give their entire time to teaching 
History. The youth that come to col- 
lege have almost no knowledge of his- 
tory. Half of an incoming class, Vir- 
ginians at that, did not know who John 
Marshall was. But another difficulty 
which the teacher meets is thus de- 
scribed : 

“In the South, and particularly in the older 
sections of it, public opinion is so thoroughly 
fixed that many subjects which come every day 
into the mind of the historian may not with 
safety even so much as be discussed. To sug- 
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gest that the revolt from the Union in 1860 
was not justified, was not led by the most lofty- 
minded of statesmen, is to invite not only criti- 


cism, but an enforced resignation. According 
to Southern public opinion, the whole race ques- 
tion is finally settled never to be opened again, 
and in matters further removed from the field 
of politics, such as literature and art, it is 
extremely dangerous to give voice to adverse 
criticism of the South’s attainments in the past 
or of her present status. To speak out 
boldly means in many instances to destroy one’s 
power of usefulness. ‘ 

“To make conditions worst, our grand Con- 
federate camps fear that what they call ‘ false 
history’ may be smuggled in from the North, 
and have history committees, with represent- 
atives in every Congressional district, whose 
business is to keep watch and put out of the 
schools any and all books which do not come 
up to their standard of local patriotism. . . . 
I have seen the very best books we have in 
American history ruled out of the South by 
these committees and as a rule the 
very poorest books to be found anywhere are 
the favored ones on our index expurgatorius. 
The Confederate veteran works almost as great 
havoc in the field of history, tho he unquestion- 
ably does some good, as does the Union veteran 
in the neighborhood of the United States Treas- 
ury.” 

This needs no comment; it only re- 
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quires recognition that the academic 
freedom may be demanded and recov- 
ered. The South Atlantic Quarterly, 
from which we quote these words, is 
doing much for this cause. 


a 


Extremely curious 
and interesting is the 
contract just read 
between France and Germany in their 
treatment of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Catholic France, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Church, is driving the re- 
ligious orders out of the country as 
relentlessly as the Philippines expelled 
the Spanish friars, and forbids them to 
carry on their schools. The President 
of this Catholic Republic goes to Rome 
and cannot pay a visit of ceremony to 
the Pope. But the Emperor of Ger- 
many, when he goes to visit the King 
of Italy, pays a visit of extremely cour- 
tesy to the Pope, and is most politely 
received. He goes back to Berlin and 
one by one has the Falk laws against 
the Catholic Church repealed, until now 
there is nothing left of them. The Jesuits 
are welcomed back, and the Emperor 
William quite enjoys his trip to Canos- 
sa. So now the three happiest coun- 
tries for the Catholic religion, the three 
where it has the greatest liberty, are 
Germany, Great Britain and the United 
States, three predominantly Protestant 
countries, while the three countries in 
which the Catholic Church feels itself 
the most under unwelcome restraint 
are Italy, France and Spain, three 
Catholic countries. Here is a chance 
for students of freedom of religious 
thought to draw a lesson. 


os 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at Hartford Seminary has been col- 
lecting religious statistics of our colleges. 
In 26 colleges under general Congrega- 
tional control it records 982 members of 
the senior class, of whom nearly 600 are 
communicants and about 50 intend to 
enter the ministry, 5 each coming from 
Amherst, Colorado and Yale. Of the 
other institutions very few count less 
than half the seniors as communicants. 
Lehigh having 40 out of go seniors, 
Rutgers 15 out of 46, University of 
Pennsylvania, 300 out of 680, and Uni- 
versity of California, 90 out of 225. The 
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colleges whose senior classes promise to 
supply the most ministers are Gettys- 
burg, 15; Princeton, 11; University of 
Pennsylvania, Wesleyan, and Ohio 
Wesleyan, 10 each ; Dickinson, 9 ; Boston, 
Brown, Lafayette, Lincoln (Pa.) and De 
Pauw, 8 each. The prospect is not un- 
hopeful. 
am 


Massachusetts, by the last census, has 
2,805,346 inhabitants; Louisiana nearly 
half as many, 1,381,625. Massachusetts 
had 53,695 illiterates, mostly immi- 
grants; Louisiana, 122,638, mostly na- 
tives. The Massachusetts law forbids 
the ballot to all its illiterates; Louisiana 
allows illiterates to vote whose ancestors 
possessed the right of suffrage before the 
Civil War. At the last election for Gov- 
ernor Massachusetts cast 396,479 votes; 
Louisiana cast about 38,000. But in 
Louisiana the main voting is done in 
the Democratic primaries. In New Or- 
leans 31,379 registered, of whom 617 
were colored, but only 18,142 votes were 
returned as cast at the election. The ob- 
ject of the Massachusetts system is to 
bring out the full vote ; that of the Louisi- 
ana system is to centralize the power in 
the hands of a limited electorate. 


a 


The Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company expects within a few days to 
begin commercial business between Eng- 
land and America. For months its of- 
fices on the two sides of the ocean have 
been holding communication without 
difficulty. They are never disturbed by 
broken cables or storms, for the inter- 
vening ether is permanently continuous. 
Only such an electrical storm as pro- 
duces auroras can interfere, as it does 
also with the telegraph. A more start- 
ling design of the company is to open 
communication between Italy and Ar- 
gentina, across seven thousand miles, 
which Marconi expects fully to accom- 
plish. 

a 


The extraordinary thing about the late 
report of the general massacre of Ar- 
menians in the Sassoon region is that it 
indicates a fight in which seven hundred 
Turks were killed as well as nine hun- 
dred Armenians. Can it be true? The 
Turks claim that they were suppressing 
a rebellion, and we hear reports of sev- 
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eral thousand armed Armenians, who 
have been preparing for resistance since 
the massacres of 1896. They have found 
Russia a hard foster-mother, and it may 
be that now, as the report goes, they are 
nearly wiped out. Will not France and 
Exgland intervene, now that Russia is 
out of the way? 


We have thought well of Dr. Cranfill, 
editor of the most widely circulated 
Baptist paper in the United States, but 
his drawing a pistol on the cars upon a 
rival Baptist editor quite forbids apology. 
Why should a Texan minister carry an 
illegal pistol? Why should such pas- 
sions disturb celestial minds? This out- 
break seems the more unaccountable as 
Dr. Cranfill has been for several years 
under the soothing and restraining in- 
fluence which envelops one who is an 
occasional correspondent of THE IN- 


DEPENDENT. 
as 


It is good news that the American 
Bible Society, following the lead of the 
British Society, consents to publish the 
Revised Version, after these many years. 
Two years ago the Society’s Version 
Committee unanimously recommended 
the publication, after correspondence 
with biblical scholars in the country. Al- 
ready the Revised Version is read from a 
multitude of pulpits in place of the Old, 
and the people are familiar with it in the 
responsive reading of the Psalms, so 
that the decision of the Bible Society will 
have general approval. 


as 


The present Pope appears to be very 
positive in matters of worship. He not 
only insists on the Gregorian chant, but 
has issued a new motu proprio requiring 
that only the music shall be used in the 
mass which he will have published, and 
which will exclude women. This is a 
very disagreeable limitation of liberty in 
worship and will hardly please the Amer- 
ican archbishops, as it appears to antici- 
pate their humble request that he modify 
his directions in favor of their condi- 
tions. It appears very unwise thus to 
disturb the peace of the congregations. 

Peed 

Mayor Collins rules Boston, and Bos- 
ton will not entertain the Filipino Com- 
missioners. 





Insurance 


The Fine Art of “ Twisting” 


In a recent issue the evils of rebating 
were treated in this department and ref- 
erence was made to its twin, known in 
the life insurance business under the 
name of “ twisting.” A peculiar, and by 
no means desirable, order of talent is re- 
quired in a life insurance agent to render 
him an expert at this trick. On general 
principles, he must have the destructive 
faculty largely developed; he must be 
absolutely devoid of conscientious scru- 
ple; he must have brought the art of 
plausibility to a state of perfection and 
shun truth as only becomes a faithful 
disciple of the father of lies. It is won- 
derful how many of them there are who 
can measure fully up to this standard, 
altho they do not constitute a majority 
of the companies’ representatives. 

It may be necessary to explain to some 
readers what “ twisting ” is, the term be- 
ing one peculiar to the life insurance 
business and ranking in grade, tho not in 
meaning, with such slang words as 
“tout,” “bilk” and the like. It carries 
with it the idea of something disrepu- 
table. The person who practices the art 
is known as a “ twister ”—an agent who 
can write life insurance only by making 
a policyholder dissatisfied with a policy 
he is at present carrying. He substitutes 
for it one in the company he represents, 
or, rather, misrepresents. In order to 
succeed, he must deceive the policyholder 
and induce him to sacrifice all or a part 
of the equities he has in the policy at- 
tacked. Marvelous shrewdness, allied 
with conversational and mathematical ac- 
complishments of a high order, are re- 
quired to thus overcome and put to sleep 
another man’s good sense. 

Having once secured a risk measuring 
up to all the physical and moral standards 
fixed by it, a company does everything in 
its power to retain that risk on its books; 
and many companies, in order more ef- 
fectually to discourage withdrawals, pe- 
nalize them by retaining a proportion of 
the reserve. The withdrawal of healthy 
members has the effect of putting “ the 
selection against the company ”—that is 
to say, lowers the general grade of the 
risks. The withdrawal charge is made 
to neutralize this. The policyholder who 


is “ twisted” generally suffers this loss. 
Again he is older—one year, five vears, 
in some cases twelve or fifteen years, 
proportioned to his susceptibility to 
“ ouff.” His annual premiums are con- 
sequently higher. Another very serious 
disadvantage consists in the time that has 
been lost ; the maturity of the policy, if it 
is written for a fixed term of years, either 
as to paid-up insurance or as to distribu- 
tion of dividends, is deferred to a later 
and perhaps less productive period of 
life. 

In short, there is not a single sound 
reason why a man holding a policy in 
any solvent company, fairly managed, 
should give it up to take one, either in 
another or even in the same company, 
and there are many good, substantial 
reasons why he should keep it. The only 
safe way, then, is to refuse bluntly to en- 
tertain the propositions of a “ twister,” 
and, as soon thereafter as possible, to 
communicate the attempt he has made to 
the home office of the company in which 
you are insured. There is no law forbid- 
ding “twisting”; policyholders must 
protect themselves against its seductions. 


s 
Sanitary Sleeping Cars 


A NEw type of sleeping cars is being 
designed for the Pullman Company. 
These are to be taken as a standard for 
designs for similar cars to be made in 
the future, embodying as they will mod- 
ern sanitary requirements that are cal- 
culated to reduce to a minimum the har- 
boring of germs and other forms of 
bacteria, as well as dust and mold. The 
changes introduced are largely in the 
use of the “ sanitary curve” instead of 
corners, grill work and other fancy dec- 
oration with which Pullman cars now 
abound. All the wood work in the new 
cars will be inlaid and the surfaces will 
be finished smooth. Marquetry work 
will have a prominent place. Mohair 
draperies will replace the heavier va- 
rieties hitherto used and upholstery will 
be only sparingly used. New and ex- 
ceedingly stringent rules have been 
adopted by the company regarding the 
fumigation of cars in which sick persons 
are known to have ridden. 
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Financial 


Growing Trade with Cuba 


THERE has been a remarkable increase 
of trade between the United States and 
Cuba since the new treaty of reciprocity 
went into effect, on December 27th. Of- 
ficial reports for the first three months 
of the present year, these being the first 
three months of the treaty rates, show 
that our imports from the island have 
almost doubled, while our exports to 
Cuba have increased by nearly 25 per 
cent. : 

IMPORTS FROM CUBA. 
1903. 

$2,557,055 

4,013,453 

5,378,089 

$11,948,597 

EXPORTS TO CUBA. 

$1,870,619 
1,535,978 
1,804,466 2,249,215 


Three montbs $5,211,063 $6,495,149 


Here is an increase of 94 1-3 per cent. 
in imports and 242-3 per cent. in ex- 
ports. Of the quarter’s imports, 83 per 
cent. was sugar. The increase of ex- 
ports is shown with respect to a large 
variety of products, notably in the case 
of wheat flour. Lumber, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, cotton cloth, sewing 
machines, locomotives, and leather are 
also prominent in the list. 

While this reciprocal agreement is 
beneficial to both countries, the growth 
of our export trade with Cuba must fol- 
low and be stimulated by the increase 
of imports; for Cuba’s sales to us in- 
crease her power to buy. Enriched by 
profitable sales of her products in our 
markets, the island will become a large 
buyer of American provisions and man- 
ufactured goods. In all probability the 
increase of our exports to Cuba here- 
after will be much more than 25 per 
cent. 


1904. 
$5,287,440 
7,711,704 
10,218,036 


$23,217,180 


January 
February 





$2,093,606 
2,152,328 


January 
February 





os 


Gross earnings of 68 railroad com- 
panies in April show a decrease of 
4% per cent. 

....Gross postal receipts for April at 
the fifty leading offices in the country 
exceeded those of April, 1903, by 8 per 
cent. 

....Deposits in the savings banks of 
Massachusetts have grown from $218,- 
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000,000 in 1880 to $540,000,000 in 1900, 
and $608,000,000 in 1903. 

....Export shipments of gold and 
engagements for shipment since April 
8th and up to the end of last week 
amounted to $52,475,000. 


....Lhe General Electric Company 
has decided to increase its capital stock 
by $3,325,500, making the total $48,325,- 
500. 

....Beerbohm’s estimate of Argen- 
tina’s surplus of wheat for export, in 
the present season, has been 92,000,000 
bushels, against 66,000,000 exported last 
year. Other recent estimates range be- 
tween 72,000,000 and 80,000,000 bushels. 


....The Lake Shore’s annual report 
shows that the company’s holdings of 
securities have been increased by nearly 
$33,000,000. Among the shares ac- 
quired are 685,000 of Reading, 50,000 
of Lehigh Valley, and 40,000 of Pitts- 
burg & Lake Erie. 

....Dun’s index number for May Ist 
shows that at no time since the begin- 
ning of the boom, one year excepted, has 
the cost of living at this season been so 
high as it is now. The rise from the 
low point of 1897 has been more than 
40 per cent. 

....The Wabash Railroad (of the 
Gould system), which overcame many 
obstacles in entering Pittsburg, will now 
enter the great iron and steel districts of 
the Mahoning and Shenango valleys by 
constructing a new line and by purchas- 
ing the right of way of the Lake Erie, 
Youngstown & Southern Company. 

....The late Alfrederick S. Hatch, 
who died on the 13th inst., at the age of 
75, was for many years very prominent 
in the financial world is a member of the 
well-known firm of Fisk & Hatch, which 
successfully floated a great loan for the 
Government at a critical time in the Civil 
War. We recall his intimate business re- 
lations with THe INDEPENDENT during 
the years of his activity. In 1883 he was 
elected President of the Stock Exchange 
and for two terms he held this office. 


....Dividends announced: 

Amer. Chicle Co., Common, 1 per cent., pay- 
able May 25th. 

Amer. Cotton Oil Co., Preferred, 3 per cent., 
payable June rst. : 
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TYPEWRITER. 





Le 


FOR THE OPERATOR. 

Light Action and Convenient Devices. 
FOR THE PURCHASER. 
Beautiful Work. Durability and 
Quietness. 

YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way.N.Y. 











Bicycle Innovations 
Two-Speed Gear and New Coaster Brake 


Greatest improvements since the coming of the chainless 
Pope Quality in Every Wheel 
East. Dep’t: Hartford,Conn. | West. Dept: Chicago, Ill, 
“Columbia” “Cleveland” | *Rambler’”’ “*Monarch” 
“Tribune” “Crawford” | “Crescent” “*Imperial’’ 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Cata- 
logue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 











STEAMSHIPS 


—OF THE — 


Southern 
Pacific 


Elegant new passenger steamers between 


New York and New Orleans 


Leave New York every Wednesday at Noon; 
reach New Orleans following Monday. 


Leave New Orleans every Wednesday at Noon; 
reach New York following Monday. 


For full information, rates, staterooms reserved, address 
any agent of the Southern Pacific as follows: 

New York, 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway: Philadelphia, 109 
South Third St.; Boston, 170 Washington St.,; Syracuse. N. 
Y., 129 South Franklin 8t.; Baltimore, 109 East Baltimore St. 

L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
E. O. McCormick, P. T. M., T. J. ANDERSON, G. P. A., 
San Francisco, Cal. Houston, Texas. 


| SUFFERERS FROM 


DYSESLA 2s 
STOMACH TROUBLES 























Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 
physicians. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE I will send by mail on receipt o 
20c., to cover actual postage, 2 

liberal sample, that will prove the claims |] 
make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara. 


tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives 
wonderful results. Address 


Chet Cetaanctant 


Dept. E, - 57 Prince Street, New York 
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WESTERN CANADA 


LANDS 


POSSESS GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 

ne man having a la family, 

he renter, and, in any one 

we » mag be looking for a home, cannot do better 
© inquiry regarding the 


Free Homestead Lands 


of Western Canada, noted for its adaptability to 
in raising, cattle ranching and mixed farming. 
ts climate is abighly spoken of 2 TT the one 
nis 


of Western ave no The severa 
ious denominations are wel sprecee: nted. 
order are most carefully observed. while the observ. 
ance of the Sabbath day is most strictly rded, 

For Atlas, Railwa: tes and other information, 


apply to nearest authorized Canadian Government 
Agent, or to 


W. D. SCOTT, Sup’t of Immigration, OTTAWA, CANADA. 


SOZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 


There is no Beauty 
fhas can stand the disfigurement of A. ~ 
h. Take care of your teeth. 
po way— 


OZODONT 


THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 


“*TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.’’— Shakespeare. 








a Martel 


French and Italian 
Andirons Pire-Screne 


Union Sq. North 
29 E 17% ST. 


WORCESTER 
BUCKEYE MOWERS 


Represent years of painstaking and careful study, com- 
bined with the best skill and energy of as expert mechanics 
as capital can employ. 

For cutting every variety of grass with the greatest pos" 
sible ease, it has no equal. It will cut over fields where 
other machines fail. Worcester Buckeyes may be relied 
upon to improve every hour of sunshine. 

Our 1904 catalogue of Mowers, Rakes and Tedders now 
ready and mailed free. 


RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 



































The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration im riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage possesses in 
a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 





methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which wes 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other (we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through. inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R. BAILEY & C0., Amesbury, Mass, 
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Has a beauty of finish that makes 
a house, large or small, stand out 
from its neighbors. Prudent, con- 
servative people have been using 
AVERILL PAINT on their houses 
for almost forty years, accepting 
it as the standard of quality. Its 
well proven durability means real 
economy in painting. 


AVERILL PAINT COMPANY 
240 Plymouth St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
Established 1866 
Write for card ¢ beautiful colors 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 











Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


LENIFECT 


Cures all Throat Trouble 
Removes Mucus from Throat. 
Used by Public Speakers. 


LENIFECT CO., - ESSEX, CONN. 


Sample sent tor 25 cents. 








BAD DREAMS 


Indicate Improper Diet, Usually Due 
to Coffee. 


_ One of the common symptoms of coffee poison- 
ing is the bad dreams that spoil what should be 
restful sleep. A man who found the reason says: 

Far mong I was a slave to coffee. 1 was likea 
morphine fiend, could not sleep-at night, would 
roll and toss in my bed and when I did get to sleep 
was disturbed by dreams and hobgoblins, would 
wake up with headaches and feel bad all day, so 
nervous I could not attend to business. My writ- 
ing looked like bird tracks, I had sour belchings 
from the stomach, indigestion, heartburn and pal- 
pitation of the heart, constipation, irregularity of 
the kidneys, etc. 

** Indeed, I began to feel I had all the troubles 
that human flesh could suffer, but when a friend 
advised me to leave off coffee I felt as if he 
had insulted me. 1 could not bear the idea, it had 
such a hold on me and I refused to believe it the 
cause. 

‘* But it turned out that no advice was ever given 
at a more needed time, for I finally consented to try 
Postum, and with the going of coffee and the com- 
ing of Postum all my troubles have gone and health 
has returned. I eat and sleep well now, nerves 
steadied down and I write a fair hand (as you can 
see), Can attend to business again and rejoice that 
I am free from the monster Coffee.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of. coffee will 
bring sound, restful, refreshing sleep. There's 
a reason. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, 
‘* The Road to Wellville.” 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERIGAN GHIGLE GOMPANY. 
April 29th, 1904, 
A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock of this 
Company has this day been declared, payable May 25th next, to all 
Common Stockholders of record at 8 P. M. on Thursday, May 19th. 
Common Stock transfer books will close at 3 P. M. May 19th and 
reopen May 26th at 10 A. M. 








HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 
THE AMERIGAN GOTTON OIL GO. 


On May 8d, 1904, the Board of Directors of the American Cotton 
Oil Company declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE PER 
CENT. upon the Preferred Stock of said Company, payable June 1. 
1904, at the banking house of Winslow, Lanier « Co.. 59 Cedar 
Street, N. Y. City. 

On November 5, 1908, the Board of Directors declared a Dividend 
upon the Common Stock, TWO PER CENT. of which is payable 
June 1, 1904, at the banking house of Winslow, Lanier & Co, 

The Preferred and Common Stock Transfer Books will be closed 
at 3 P. M. May 16, 1904, and will remain closed until 10 A. M, June 

1904, 


, JUSTUS E. RALPHS, Secretary. 














~~ 


| SHOPPING BY MAIL | 


Your Address on a Postal Card Sent to 


THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO., Detroit, Mich., Great Mail Order House 


Will bring you samples and prices of anything in DRY GOODS and FURNISHINGS. 
OUR MAIL ORDER SYSTEM insures prompt service and perfect satisfaction. J 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 

$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to =! Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the yy of an address should be received one 
week before chan s to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, shouid send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible fortheir return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


FINANCIAL 


33 YEARS 205, CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871. lowa Falls, lowa. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t, STUYVESANT FISH, Vice 

Pres’t, GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-Pres’t, JOHN C. McKEON, 

- JOH . VAN CLEAF, Vice-Pres’t, EDWARD J. 

IN, Cashier, WILLIAM O JONES, Ass’t Cashier, FRED- 

ERICK O. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier, WILLIAM A. MAIN, Ass’t 
Cashier, MAURICE H. EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. Rockhill Potts, August 
Beimont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 
Astor, George 8S. Hickok. George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard 
Gilbert G. Thorne. 

















A Successful Dividend-Paying Gold-Mining Company 


INVESTORS 


Can secure stock in a Dividend-Paying Nevada 

Geld-Mining Company if bought new that paye 3 
er cent, monthly or 1:2 per cent. on par value. A 
nancial success wey way. 

Owns highly developed mines with mills in operation. 
An ideal investment for wage earners, where they can in- 
vest safely large or small sums of money to greatly 
increase their income, 

Treasury stock sold for purchase of an adjoining pro- 
ducing mine with mill. 

This is the best and 
prise brought out in 

-maker. 
checks mailed promptly every 
y represent honest earnings and first-class 
management. Write to-day for full information. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, Investment Specialist, 


No. 307 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
HIGHEST BANK REFERENCES 


reatest geld mining enter- 
ew England the past year. Itisa 





The Audit Company 
of New York. 


ORGANIZED 1897. 


NEW YORK, 43 Cedar Street 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 


AUGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President. 

WILLIAM A. NASH, JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
Vice-Presidents. 

EDWARD T. PERINE, F.C. RICHARDSON, 
Gen’! Mgr. and Treas. Assistant Treasurer. 


This Company Audits and Investigates 
Accounts and makes Physical Examinations 
of Properties. Its Certificates and Reports are 
Prepared in behalf of Merchants, Bankers, 
Corporations, Committees and others, in strict 
confidence. The Company also Devises and 
Installs Money-Saving Systems of Keeping 
Accounts. 


FARM LOANS 
In the Northwest. 


We invest our own funds in 
these mortgages. If you 
wish ample security and fair 
rate of interest, write to 


NORTHWESTERN TRUST 
COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. 


“* Either the President or Vice-President of every National 
Bank in St. Paul is a Director of the Company.” 











Incorporated 1853. 


United States Thust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . . . . ° 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


° $2,000,000 
$12,210,639 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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1876-— 1904 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans a novel Estate. - - - 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


$33,590,999.39 


29th YEAR. 








Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, «= 

Liabilities, = « = se «# %0,943,608.01 

Surplus, 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York OrrFice, Empire Bidg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 





Provident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 


L, ~ 


*© Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 











W. A. Brewer, Jr., 
President 


Graham H. Brewer, 
Vice-President 














YS 











1850—— THE ——1904 


United States Life Insurance C0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. - President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Leather 
” Pres’ t Title Guesentes and Trust Co 
Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 


‘cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 


COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over e ° $8,600,000 
nsurance in force, over : - $45,000,000 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


is said to have remarked that “ you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.” Quite true; but unless Life 
Insurance is a good thing there i isa wonderful fool- 
ing of many people who keep on 1 Paying increasing 
amounts for it year after year. hy in 1900 alone 
the colossal METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw York sold, in new contracts, 
nearly $350,000,000 of it. If life insurance is a 
delusion, what a strange one! Do you think it 
really is? Have you considered it at all? 








J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, = Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, ~ ~ ~ Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer 
ee F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 
Revinsuranse, Reserve 
cceniel Locus ond and other claims 
Net =y 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 $6.463, 828.59 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH Asst. Secretary. 
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"Rialto 


OF NEW YORK. 
AS an established record for progressive- 
ness, liberality and clearness of -its policy 
contracts, It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision ie also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 


MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS8- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A, RAVEN, President. 

F. A; PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres'’t. 
G. STANTON FLOY -JONES, Sec’y. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January 1st, 1904. 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - 


$23,249,248.36 
21,064,170.00 


$2,185,078.30 


f Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


$35,784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions _ upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. 


Post Office Square, - 





Assets, Jan. 1,1904, - 
Liabilities, - - « 





Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm, B, Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





44TH 


YEAR 





Home Life Insurance Company 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE E. IDE, 


Admitted Assets 
Policy Reserve, Etc 
Dividend-Endowment Fund. 


12,754,653.00 
1,142,219.00 


$15,102,840.00 


President. 


$1,126,769.00 
69,410,582.00 


Net Surplus 
Insurance in Force 
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Friseo-Rock Island 
Missouri Pacific 
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